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THE ATTU EXPRESS. A Navy transport plane, headed for Aftu, 
passes Caroli Volcano, one of the scores of peaks that jag 


up through the Aleutian mists on the “north road” to Tokyo. 
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PANCAKES THE U-BOATS 
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Cat Stomuth 


ICTORY in this war is less likely to 

go to the side that could put the most 
weapons into action at the outset, than to 
the side that can most swiftly increase its 
output and most steadily improve the per- 
formance of its arms. 


For example, one of the Navy’s most useful 
helpers in fighting the U-boats is a recently 
perfected Diesel engine called a ‘‘pancake’’ 
because its cylinders are stacked one above 
the other. Combined with GM-developed 
controllable pitch propellers, this engine 
has made possible a new-type 
sub-chaser with more speed, 
wider range, increased ma- 
neuverability—and therefore 
greater effectiveness. 


That engine grew from the 
same roots as GM Diesels 
powering tanks, trucks, land- 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS TODAY 


keep America free 





(GENERAL MOTORS 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


ing barges and the like. It is blood brother 
of the mighty GM Diesels that haul swift 
streamlined trains and power the newest 
destroyer escort vessels. 


It was made available for wartime use by 
technological progress which enables us to 
get equal power out of one-fifth the weight 
packed into one-third the space. 


Poison to U-boats, the ‘‘pancake’’ Diesel is 
not alone helping our fighting men to win 
victory. It is tangible and impressive 
proof that our manufacturing 
knowledge plus our war- 
gained experience in ways to 
improve the product, in- 
crease volume and stretch 
vital materials, can be used 
after victory to provide more 
and better things for more 
and more people. 
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Under The Dome 













WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION is pricking its ears up over reports that income 


taxes cause some of their headache. The story is that many work- 
ers, especially in steel and textile industries, quit jobs just 
before they earn enough to make them liable for income taxes. 


ALCAN HIGHWAY INVESTIGATION is on the agenda of the Truman Committee. Re- 
ports indicate that the 500-mile stretch north of Edmonton can be 
used only in the winter months. To make it a year-round highway, 
critics say, would bring total cost to $200,000,000. 





THE CIGARETTE SHORTAGE is going to be tough on brand smokers. Washington 
stocks were so low on October 15 that hotel-stands and tobacco 
shops refused to sell any of the "big four" brands by the carton. 


THE OLEO BATTLE (See page 30) is about to break out in Congress. The Ful- 
mer Bill, languishing in a House Agricultural Committee pigeonhole 
for six months, is scheduled to come up for a hearing on October 
26. Passed, it will remove license fees and taxes from distrib- 
utors and processors of oleomargarine. 


—e ee 


where one patrolled before. Also, we're getting a lot more fast 
escort ships. Allied sinkings in September set a new low record. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF INFORMATION is finally training its propaganda guns on 
Japan. Speeches, press releases and other media delivered here 
this week all evince a keener hatred of the Nippos. 


REPUBLICANS MAY GET juiciest plum in New York City's political basket this 
year. Straw in the wind: Registration in Queensborough, occa- 
sionally Republican, is down 6.1% from last off-year registration 
in 1939; Brooklyn, strongly Democratic, is down 19.5%. 


PROPOSED TAX BILL of Secretary Morganthau will be slashed at least 60% if 
current Congressional sentiment is any indication. That would mean 
a Sales Tax, already sponsored by Senators George and Robertson. 


FIELD OFFICES OF WPB are scheduled to get more authority over priority ap- 
plications 1s after November 1. Story is that they are to handle all 
non-construction applications up to $1,000 and non-industrial con- 
structions up to $10,000. They may be given the job on indus- 
trial applications up to $10,000, too. 





HOTEL CONDITIONS in Washington face an investigation. Clerks report that 
much of the room scarcity is caused by the Army and Navy confisca- 
tion of hotels in Florida. Folks with money who used to winter at 
the Florida places come to Washington instead. 


FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION on international relations is still expected to pass 
Senate, despite criticism brought back by the five war - touring 


Senators. 
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Nosegay—I have observed that 
this magazine has had a faithful and 
devoted clientele over the country for 
many.years and I am sure that its cir- 
culation and influence will be increased. 

Clifford R. Hope, M. C., Kansas 


Pathfinder has served a useful pur- 
pose in the past and I am sure that now 
it will be performing an added public 
service in the future. 

Compton I. White, M. C., Idaho 


I have been a subscriber to th Path- 
finder for many years before coming to 
Congress and have much enjoyed the 
fair and impartial way in which your 
articles are published. I wish you-suc- 
cess. 

Henderson H. Carson, M. C., Ohio 

More than 150 Congressmen and 
Senators took time out to say “Good 
Luck” to Pathfinder’s new management. 
Thanks to them and to thousands of 
other good friends who did likewise. 
We trust they'll all feel as kindly to- 
ward Pathfinder when it observes its 
100th anniversary in 1994. 


Challenge—Newsweek informs us 
that you are to take over our 
old friend Pathfinder. This is good 
news, but not that you are to make it 
a “slick” paper magazine. We like it as 
it is—format—homespun paper, etc.—Or 
rather, as it was under Mr. Mitehell. 

Please ask the editors to look up the 
files of Pathfinder as Mr. Mitchell did 
it. It only needs sprucing up” to the 
extent of getting back to itself and it 
will double its own circulation. 

We also appreciate Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, though we never have 
lived on a farm, and it is because we 
have hopes that you will restore our old 
stand-by—“all the news—boiled down” 
—that we write: Congratulations and 
All Good Wishes. 

Van V. and Kate M. Harris, 
Camp Van Vac, Ely, Minn. 

If it doesn’t “get back to itself,” teil 

us Why. Please. 


Subsidies —In a recent editorial 
you presented the subsidy proposi- 
tion, more especially as it effects the 
farmer, in what seemed a very fair, 
though brief manner. But there is one 
angle of the quesion which I have never 
seen presented. 

If such a course is right, or necessary 
in dealing with the farmer, it is right 
ahd necessary in dealing with all—no 
exceptions whatever. And then where 
would we find ourselves? If the dole is 
the only means of preventing inflation 
(which is already on us), why not apply 
the brakes on all wheels not merely on 


one? It does not prevent inflation, as 
the politicians who are putting it for- 
ward well know. 

In passing out one of these now pop- 
ular “hand-out” bills, Congres’ voted 
forty millions to be dispensed, and 
twelve million for administration. That 
is, reduced to simple, everyday terms, 
in order that the Government be per- 
mitted to pay you $40 in vote-buying 
doles, you must first pay them $52. 

When people accepting Government 
doles can be made to understand that 
neither the Federal nor the State Gov- 
ernments own one single penny, they 
will be in position to understand that 
neither one can pay them anything, ex- 
cept they first collect it, and more, from 
them. 

Walter 


Have you read “Thts Railroad Siding 
Links Tradition and Tomorrow,” pages 
20-21, this issue? 

Rheumatism Cure—Your columns 
on Scierice and Medicine are each 
worth the price of subscription. Dur- 
ing these years I have enjoyed the 
instructive articles by the American 
Medical Association and the associa- 
tions of several different states as to the 
cure or alleviation of hundreds of differ- 
ent diseases but never anything as to 
rheumatism and arthritis. How come? 

Lewis Brown, Millington, N. J. 


Memo to Health Editor: What's do- 
ing on rheumatism and arthritis these 
days? 


S. Flagge, Mountain View, Mo. 


Bright Sayings — I’ve sometimes 
wished there was a little corner 


_ for the funny sayings of children, es- 


pecially since I have two bright grand- 
children. That is the way they come, 
as your readers surely know. 


Mrs. W. G. Bemmels, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


And very nice sayings you sent along, 






getter.” 
anything that’s printable. 
two-fisted expression. 


you what they think about things. 


And . . 


That headline is what the advertising copy-writers call an “attention 
It is probably a poor one. 
But we do want to get you over here to remind you that this is the one 

place in Pathfinder where you can stand up and speak your piece about 

This country was built on individual ideas and 
Wed like to see oodles of it in Pathfinder. And 
every once in a while the Editors will look over your shoulder and tell 
That's Free Speech, isn’t it? You just 
might sit down this week and tell us what you think about this issue . . . 
good, bad and indifferent. (Our address is: Pathfinder, Washington 18, D. C.) 


. oh yes—about that Prize For Everybody. 
BETTER PATHFINDER for everybody, of course. 


. PATHFINDER 
too. We'll use some of them soon. . 


- and others. 


“Jefferson Bible” — The com) 
tion of the Jefferson Memo 
has been the occasion of reference + 
The Jefferson Bible in a way to apo) 
ogize for and misrepresent the relic 
ious views of Thomas Jefferson. 1) 
Pathfinder refers to a little book, 7) 
Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazaret! 
and styles it a vest pocket compositi 
of 120 pages taken from the Gospe] 
If this statement is understood to s 
that Jefferson intended this for the co 
venient size to be carried in the \ 
pocket, or in fact for circulation in an, 
fashion, that is an error. Senator Jo! 
S. Williams on page 258 of | 
Thomas Jefferson says: “In fact, ! 
children and his grandchildren did ; 
know until after he was dead that | 
had prepared the so-called Jeffe: 
Bible . . . His Unitarianism was a re 
ential and a cautious, as well as a 
tional belief.” 

I think that the Pathfinder has join 
other magazines . . . to convey the i 
pression that Jefferson was a Christi 
Trinitarian . . . There is no proof ¢! 
Jefferson was other than a Unitari 
. . . but that is not what the Pathfin 
will say in print. 

Bruce L. Keenan, Tahlequah, Okla. 


Thomas Jefferson was a practicin: 
Christian. Is there need to say mor 

Military Training — Accord 
to my way of thinking, one 
the best ways to maintain lasting pe: 
is for the Allies, when they go to ma! 
the peace settlement, to abolish co 
pulsory military training from pub! 
schools. The basic wrong with G 
many today is that it gave mili 
training from the cradle on up, wh! 
forms an offensive spirit which in t 
is discrimination. 

Watts Tolbert, Rt. 2, Clarksville, Ar’ 


Didn’t Germany “sneak” milit 
training after 1920 while the Leagu: 
Nations was supposed to be kee; 
an eye on her? 











A PRIZE FOR EVERYBODY 


We're not advertising copy-writers. 


Why, itll be a ~ 
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Yesterday he was in Miami . « « two days ago, in Dakar 
... the day before, in London. 

Tomorrow? 

The men in the Ferry Command never know. On a few 
hours notice they pack their belongings in alittle bag and 
take off for the ends of the earth ... Chungking, Moscow, 
the pin-head islands of the Pacific. 

They don’t get many headlines. Theirs is a lonely, nerve- 
battering kind of job. There isn’t any glory and glamor 
of combat in it. But they fly the fighting planes to the 
war! Swarms and clouds of the world’s best planes to 
‘strike the enemy and strike him again!“ 

A freighting job—a chore? .. . Yes, maybe. 

But it’s one of the vital chores in this war thal must be 


done... Like paying taxes, buying war bonds, playing 
fair with the rationing board. 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN ... 










REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS. corrosssion - orreoit, mice 


(HARDENED AND GROUND PRECISION PARTS FOR AIRPLANES, PROPELLERS, AND AIRCRAFT ENGINES) 


MAKERS OF Avco propucts 


Other Manufacturing Units of The Aviation Corporation 


LYCOMING DIVISION, William SPENCER HEATER DIVISION, 
Pa. Radial and horizontally Williamsport, Pa. Heating 
engines. castings, steel 


AMERICAN PROPELLER CORPORA- NORTHERN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
TION, Toledo, Ohic. Hollow steel DIVISION, Toledo, O. Precision parts 
blades. for airplane ° 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies of The Aviation Cosporatioa 
AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORP. « NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. « CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


All Aviation Corporation Divisions, Subsidiaries and Associated Componies 
@re 100 per cent on War Work 
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Studebaker military trucks, like our Yanks, 
are certainly seeing the world 


— fighting men have 
been covering plenty of this 
planet in their travels in this war. 
Yet there’s scarcely a place where 
they set down their packs that 
they don’t find large numbers of 
familiar Studebaker motor trucks 
from home to welcome them. 


They see long lines of big, 
multiple-drive Studebaker military 
trucks rumbling past the sites of 
ancient Persian cities in Iran. They 
see them doing heavy transport 
duty in India, in Alaska, in the 
British Isles, in almost every 
area of Allied war activity. 
It’s one of the greatest com- 
pliments ever paid to the high 





quality of Studebaker craftsman- 
ship that Studebaker today is one 
of the world’s largest producers 
of big military trucks. And it’s 
equally significant that tens of 
thousands of these powerful Stude- 
bakers have already won their 
service stripes—many of them on 
long stretches of the crucial 
Russian front in the supply trains 
of the invincible Soviet armies. 


Studebaker is also producing 
other vital wart matériel includ- 
ing more and more of the mighty 
Wright Cyclone engines that 
are powering the famous 
Boeing Flying Fortress on 
many of its bombing sorties. 


The roadways of the world are worn deep with 
Studebaker wheel marks—For over 91 years, 
Studebaker vehicles have written their share of 
transportation history all over the world. We 
are proud of the extent and consequence of 
our assignments on the production front. 
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The Cost-of-Living and How It Grew 


The Dept. of Labor says it 
has risen only 24.9% since 
the war began. And it has... 
if you figure it their way. 


Uncle Sam, prompted by the Bureau 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
nt of Labor, says that the cost-of- 
ng has risen only 24.9 per cent since 
. start of World War Il. He goes 
on to point out that living costs aren't 
|-2-3 to the swoop his charts showed 
in 1918. 
Yet, back home, housewives point to 
inges that cost 85c a dozen, Grade B 
sos that retail at 65c a dozen. Work- 
who have just pushed $75 across 
till for a winter suit wriggle their 
‘brows and ask “How come?” 
The Cost of Living Index has been 
favorite son of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the past twenty-five years. 
[t grew out of the price catastrophes of 
\\ orld War I, and has served since then 
atchdog for the retail prices of goods 
| services to the American public. 
\ctually it is not, and was never meant 
be, a standard against which in- 
idual household budgets can be 
checked. It is what an economist would 
ll “the balanced-off level in the cost 
living.” The mis-uses to which it 
as been put by government agencies, 
lobbyists, and social groups as well as 
housewives is something that drives the 
Bureau itself toward the aspirin bottle. 


Miss Faith V, Williams, Chief of the Cost of 
Living Division, studies Index report. 


Mrs. Ethel D. Hoover, of the Bureau, checks retail food prices being charged housewives at a 
neighborhood store. Proprietor is shown identifying the grade and price on a can of pineapple, 
one ‘of 45,000 price quotations gathered to compile the Cost of Living Index of the B. L. S. 


A study of the origins of the index 
and the operations involved in main- 
taining it support the fact that the 24.9 
per cent is not an arbitrary figure. It 
represents the work of over 500 econo- 
mists, supervisors, statisticians, statisti- 
cal clerks, accountants, bookkeepers, in- 
vestigators and field agents. It is the 
product of almost 25 years of research 
into the buying habits of the American 
public and a monthly and quarterly 
store-to-store check-up on the retail 
prices currently charged consumers. 

It was in 1918 that Ethelbert Stew- 
art, then Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, conducted the first survey of the 
habits of the buying public. Begun on 
a comparatively small scale and at a 
time when our buying habits were rap- 
idly changing, it soon became inade- 
quate. Mr. Stewart appealed to Con- 
gress for an appropriation to make a 
new and more representative study. It 
took a decade to get the appropriation. 

Finally, when funds for a periodic 
survey were set up in 1935, Bureau field 
agents went from house to house asking 
housewives what kind of items they had 
purchased during the year. An impor- 
tant part of the job was to determine 
the quantities of each item purchased. 
On the basis of this information, the Bu- 
reau was able to estimate the relative 


“weight” or consumption value of each 
commodity over against other commodi- 
ties and services. 

When these statistics were gathered, 
the Bureau set to work tabulating and 
classifying them. Out of the assembled 
data a table of figures was constructed 
which represented a cross-section of 
the buying habits of the average 
wage earner in typical large cities. 
This table classified all purchases under 
six general headings, or groups of com- 
modities and services: Food, Rent, 
Clothing, Housefurnishings, Fuel, Elec- 
tricity & Ice, and Miscellaneous (trans- 
portation, medicine, recreation, etc.) 
With the relative importance of 
commodities and services established 
by the survey, it was not difficult to de- 
termine the percentage of total pur- 
chases for each of the six groups. For 
example: 33.9 per cent of all purchases 
were for food; 10.5 per cent for clothing; 
18.1 per cent for rent; 6.4 per cent for 
fuel, electricity and ice; 4.2 per cent for 
housefurnishings; and 26.9 per cent 
for miscellaneous. 

That was from 1935 through 1939. 
Since then, the relative “weight” or im- 
portance of each group has changed, 
due to the rationing and “freezing” of 
some commodities. The original index 
has been revised many times durin 
the past eight years. Commodities sol 








> anes 
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in the early days of the present war, 
have disappeared; new items have taken 
their place. Further there’s the changing 
quality of goods and services. In order 
to better place a true value on items it 
is necessary to compare them, one by 
one with fixed standards previously 
established. Each field agent is trained 
to determine the quality of a new item 
on the basis of these specifications. 

Thus a lowering of the quality, even 
though the price may have remained 
the same, must be considered as a rise 
in the retail price of the commodity. 
Insofar as it is possible to do so, the 
index does show the full extent of the 
price changes to the consumer, even 
when the quality of goods on the market 
has been _ omg in order to maintain 
the usual price. 

As retail prices fluctuate from month 
to month, new percentages are obtained 
in each of the six groups of commodi- 
ties and services. By using the costs 
of goods and services to consumers in 

1935-39 as a base period or “par,” per- 
centages of rise and fall are determined. 
It amounts to this: for every $100 
spent for food in 1939, it took $137.20 
to buy the same quantity and same 
quality food on August 15 of this year. 
On the same base of $100, clothing cost 
$28.90 more; rent $8.00 more; services 
(including fuel, electricity and_ ice), 
$7.80 more; housefurnishings, .$25.50 
more: and miscellaneous, $16.20 more. 
Hence the over-all increase in the re- 
tail’ cost of goods and services inal of 
the six groups, is $24.90 more now than 
it was in 1935-39. That in dollars and 
cents, is the equivalent of the 24.9 per 
cent increase in the index. 

If the cost of living index doesn’t tell 
the housewife what it is costing her to 
live, then what is it designed to do? 
Primarily, the Bureau says, it is intended 
to “measure changes in the prices paid 
for goods and services by city consumers 
of moderate income.” It has also been 
an important factor in adjusting price 
ceilings, in wage negotiations, and in 
throwing light upon fiscal and other 
governmental policies. Much of the 
criticism and lost confidence surround- 
ing the index has resulted from attempts 
to put it to uses for which it was not 
intended. Some of the misunderstand- 
ing, confusion and distrust may be 
cleared as a result of an appraisal of the 
index made public on October 10. 
It was made by a special committee 
of the American Statistical Association 
headed by Frederick C. Mills, of 
Columbia University, at the request 
of the Bureau itselfe Attesting to the 
trustworthiness of the cost of_ living 
index within the limitations of its pre- 
scribed purpose, and to the “satisfactory 
degree of accuracy” of the data the 
index records, the Association states that 
“as a measure of price changes affect- 
ing urban workers in large cities, it is 
a good approximation.” 





Bibles Are Rationed 
Unprecedented demand for The Book 


forced publishers to restrict deliveries. 


On the eve of National Bible Week 
(October 10-17), religious book pub- 
lishers in New York City admitted that 
they have been forced to ration the de- 
livery of Bibles to retail book dealers. 
The shortage is expected to continue 
throughout the war. 

Spokesmen explained that the scarcity 
is due to an unprecedented demand from 
men and women in the armed forces, as 
well as at home. Plus, of course, the 
paper shortage. 

The demand for Bibles has not been 
so great in 100 years, an :ditor for the 
Bible section of the Oxford University 
Press explained. “Even if we could 
get enough paper on which to print 
the Bibles we couldn't get leather for 
the bindings,” he said. “We are now 
rationing Bibles according to past sales 
of the person who orders them, as based 
on our 1944 quota of paper.” 


Two Labor Bodies Speak 
AFL at Boston and UAW at Buffalo 


pledge “no strike,” oppose 
pay, and favor price roll-back. 


incentive 


As the American Federation of Labor 
held its annual convention at Boston the 
United Automobile Workers, largest 
union in the CIO, met at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Both reaffirmed their “no-strike” pledge, 
opposed incentive pay plans, and asked 
for either higher w ages or a roll-back 
in the cost-of- living. 

The UAW had a hot fight to prevent 


NEW WORLD BANK. Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau (left) shown here with Rep. Cooper and 
Doughton, proposes an international bank with the bulk of the cash to be supplied by the USA. 


seizure of control of the union by | 
wingers, or “communists” as they w: 
called. The right-wing group, led by 
Walter P. Reuther, finally won a ma- 
jority on the executive board. The con- 
vention ‘had previously indorsed, con- 


ditionally; 
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a fourth term for President 


Roosevelt’ and the reelection of Vice- 


President Wallace. 
At Boston the bi 


‘tional Commander of the America 


3 est excitement 
came when Warren H. Atherton, Na- 


i} 


Legion, told the meeting that strikers, 


under present conditions, 
ing labor a very great disservice.” 


“are render 
Pre S- 


ident Green warmly replied that Jabor 
should not be judged by the acts of 


a small minority. 


,oosevelt’s statement that labor 
kept ‘the no-strike pledge, 99 9/10 
The AFL welcomed back to its mem 


He cited President 
had 


bership the International Association of 
Machinists with its 625,000 members. 
which had quit the Federation last M: 
but while there was much talk ab: 
Piesident John L. Lewis’s applicat 
for the readmission of his United M 
Workers—District 50 an dall—action ° 


postponed. 


World Bank Proposed 


The present membersh 
of the Federation as given, 


6,564, 14 


1) 


Mr. Morgenthau would set up $10,000.- 
000,000 bank to aid war-ravaged lands. 


After the story had 


“leaked” to t 


British press, Secret tary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau revealed plans 
set up a $10,000,000,000 internatio: 
bank which would act as a sort of wor! 


wide Reconstruction Finance Corpor: 


Acme 
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tion to help nations to their feet after 
the war, and thus contribute toward in- 
suring the peace. It would, said the 
Treasury statement, heart, private 
fnancial agencies to provide long-term 
copital for the sound development of 
the productive resources of member 
countries, and, when necessary, cooper- 
ate with and supplement private capi- 
tal for such purposes.” 

I was understood that the United 

es was to furnish about $3,500,000,- 


od and other subscribing coun- 
proportionate amounts. The Treas- 
ury recalled that private investors had 
tered after the last war and figured 
that it would not be easy to coax them 
into the foreign field again. The bank 
will not be aos with currency 
stabilization, but will make loans guaran- 
teed by governments on projects ap- 
pro ed by official experts. It will pro- 
vide long- -term capital only. 

The “leak” caused the bank plan to 
be revealed before it had been submitted 
to and agreed on by the Allied govern- 
ments. The news of the proposal was 
hailed abroad as a powerful agent to 

tain the peace. 


Traveling Solons Tell All 


Clobe-girdling Senators boldly criticize 
conditions observed on Nation’s far- 
flung war fronts. 


St 

000 of the capital, Great Britain $1,000,- 
" Of 

tri 


Probably no Congressional “junket” 
é raised such a buzz of excitement, 
in and out of Congress, as did that of 
the committee of five Senators who 
visited the war fronts in the four corners 
f the world during the recent recess, 
and who frankly criticized many things 
they saw. 

[he three Democratic Senators, Rus- 
(Chairman), Mead and Chandler, 
and the two Republicans, Brewster and 
ige, generally < ks that our fight- 
¢ men are in good spirits, are well fed, 
| that our land, sea, and air forces 
vo well together. They had 
» for the work being done by the 
” Cosi and the Army nurses all 

x their 40,000-mile trek. 
hey also agreed, surprisingly, on 
e criticism of many things involv- 
ur foreign relations and operations. 
outspoken and explosive was this 
cism that the Senate listened be- 
| closed doors. Among the critical 
ticks of dynamite the Senators ex- 
ploded, together or separately, were 
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Our British Allies have a much better 
nized foreign policy and are on 
toes to take adv antage of every 
elopment. Their publicity plays up 
British war effort and plays down 


the American—it's “RAF fliers” when 
v act; but it’s “Allied fliers” when 
erican bombers, go over. The Brit- 


too, were said to be saving their 
oil resourees in the-Middle East while 
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OLD AND NEW. Progress in air power is shown by this single engine “World Cruiser,” 
factured by Douglas in 1924, huddled under the wing of a new C-54 transport. 
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The Cruiser 


traveled 29,000 miles in 371 hours; the C-54 makes the same trip in 140 hours. 


helping to exhaust the U. S. supply. 
Civilians in Algiers were found to be 
more generously supplied with U. S. 
oil than civilians in our Eastern States. 
(President Roosevelt explained that the 
British were anxious to furnish a larger 
share, and would now do so, since the 
Mediterranean has been opened. up.) 

Nothing has been done, the Senators 
said, to secure any post- war use by us of 
the many foreign air bases built by 
Uncle Sam at the cost of hundreds of 
millions. Some were reported to be 
already in the hands of the British. A 
great deal of our Lend-Lease money 
was said to be wasted. Senator Brew- 
ster said Australian civilians had been 
furnished 30,000 trucks compared with 
15,000 allowed here. Material was also 
found to be rusting away after delivery 
where it was not needed. And the OWI 
was accused of wasting money on child- 
ish projects—like issuing press material 
in India on how Americans live. 

The travelers found much amiss in 
the Far East. China, they felt, has not 
been properly supported. The British 
were said to show no enthusiasm for a 
strong China (where they had Hong 
Kong); nor did they seem keen about 
retaking Burma. Gen. MacArthur was 
pictured as being neglected in favor of 
the war in Europe, and Senator Lodge 
went so far as to say that a million 
American lives could be saved if Russia 
would grant air bases in Siberia for 
the bombing of Japan. 

The Senators particularly warned of 
a general understanding, or feeling, 
abroad that after the war the United 
States is going to help all the United 
Nations that need help, set them up 
again, and “guarantee” them freedom 
from want and fear. The rest of the 
world, they said, argues that this country 
is so committed “under the Atlantic 
Charter. 


No More Air Spotters 


War Dept. believes the danger of a large- 
scale air attack on the U.S.A, is over. 


For the past year and a half 600,000 
volunteers—business men, housewives, 
grandfathers and schoolboys—have man- 
ned the nation’s 7,500 airplane spotting 
posts. They stood long watches in 
huts along the coast, on sky scraper roofs, 
in the top floors of community club- 
houses and village barns, alert for the 
invasion that seemed certain to come 
from Germany or Japan. 

Last week the War Department gave 
them a vacation. General H. H. Arnold 
announced that, in the future, observa- 
tion posts will be manned for “only a 
few hours of practice observation each 
week.” It was by implication, the most 
heartening war-news of the month. 

General Arnold went on to explain 
that Allied victories have greatly re- 
duced the chance of enemy air raids. 
“The War Department,” he said “is 
assuming the calculated risk that the 
small-scale attack of which the ene my 
is now strate gic ally capi able mi Ly meet 
with some measure of success.” There 
is greater need for the watchers, he con- 
cluded, in the shops and factories of 
essential war industries. 


White Book Reveals Secrets 


State Department publishes papers show- 
ing that it saw war coming. 


Back in 1933 the U. S. Consul Gen- 
eral at Berlin, George S. Messersmith, 
told the State Department that the 
Nazis were out to make Germany “the 
most capable instrument of war that 
has ever existed,” and were after “un- 
limited territorial expansion.” Next year, 
Consul R. H. Geist reported from the 
same city that the Germans were con- 
centrating their rearmament on two 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


Wide World 


The United States is honoring the fighting 
Yugoslavs with this commemorative postage 
stamp, to be placed on sale October 26. 


points—power in the air, and motoriza- 
tion of attacking forces. 

These documents are among the 254 
cables, speeches, memoranda, notes and 
statements published in the 700-page 
“White Book” titled “Peace and War,” 
just issued by the State Department. It 
reviews the diplomatic history of what 
Secretary Hull called the “fateful 
decade,” and proves that the currents 
setting toward war both in Germany 
and Japan were observed here. 

The book records that in January of 
1941 Ambassador Grew in Tokyo re- 
ported to Mr. Hull that he had heard of 
a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor being 
planned by the Japanese military, in 
case of “trouble” with the United States. 
He had revealed in 1934 Japanese am- 
bitions in China, the Philippines, Ma- 
laya and the Dutch East Indies. Early 
in November of 1941 Mr. Grew cabled 
that “Japan may resort w ith dangerous 
and dramatic suddenness to measures 
which might make war inevitable.” Mr. 
Hull records that he told Lord Halifax, 
British Ambassador, late in November 
that “Japan may move suddenly and 
with every possible element of surprise.” 
He relates, also, that when Ambassador 
Debuchi told him in 1933 that Japan 
had no ambitions south of the Great Wall 
he reminded the Ambassador that he 
had said that Japan had no territorial 
ambition in Manchuria—at which the 
envoy “became flustered.” 

Other documents told how the Nazi 
Germans were inculcating in their youth 
a deliberate love of militarism and all 
that it stands for, and of boasts of de- 
veloping deadly bacteria and death- 
dealing rays. Ambassador Brecken- 
ridge Long at Rome also tipped off the 
department a year in advance on Italy’s 
plans to stack Ethiopia. 


“The Idler Shall Not Eat” 


Mormon Church Lays by Warehouses 
of Food, Mines Coal for Welfare Comm. 


One hundred years ago, in July, 1843, 
Brigham Young and his band of pioneers 
settled in the valley of Great Salt Lake. 
The Mormon code called for work from 
every member of the group—“the idler 
shall not eat the bread of the worker of 
Zion.” 

This year the Mormons, still working 











cooperatively, toiled with the zest of 
their symbolic bees*to fill their Church 
storehouses with food. The Church 
Welfare committee provided canning 
facilities, contracted for fields of grow- 
ing produce,, then stored the canned 
goods in their own storehouses. 

Workers who donated their time for 
picking and agen. of the food will 
draw out their dividends when market 
supplies are scarce this winter. Every 
Mormon has worked at the task two 
days a week since the crops began to 
ripen. 

In one night a hundred workers 
canned 1,345 cans of beans. The record 
for a single evening was 2,394 cans of 
beans and 980 cans of corn. 

But vegetable canning is only a small 
part of the “storing-up” program. The 
Mormon church has constructed a grain 
elevator in Salt Lake City where each 
church member is placing six bushels of 
wheat. Old fashioned root cellars are 
being built for the storage of potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, beets and _ other 
tubers. A coal mine in Emery County, 
Utah, worked under church direction, 
has added thousands of tons of coal to 
the Welfare program. 


The Great Tax Rebellion 


Congress frowns on Treasury’s request 
to increase income levies 150 per cent. 


Never did a tax proposal get a cooler 
reception by Congress than did Treasur- 
er Henry Morgenthau’s plan to raise an 
additional $10,500,000,000, of which 
$6,500,000,000 would be increased in- 
come taxes. This would involve merg- 
ing the Victory tax with the income 
levies (to simplify administration), low- 
ering exemptions of married persons 
from $1,200 to $1,100, and allowing 
only $300 each for dependents. 

Another billion would be taken from 
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corporations; two and a half billions 
more would be raised from stiff jy. 
creases in excise taxes (especially oy 
items, like liquor, tobacco, travel, gm. 
soft drinks etc.), and nearly a half-mjj. 
lion more would be collected from estat, 
and gift taxes. Treasury officials 
gested that a part might be refunded 
after the war. It was further 
gested that. Social Security paym 
might well be increased to get furthe: 
revenue. 

The Treasury plan met with a hostil 
reception from both Democrats and Re- 
publicans—even from Chairman Doug 
ton of the House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee and Chairman George of th) 
Senate Finance Committee, who wer 
relied upon to guide the measur 
through. They did not think the public 
could stand a 150 per cent raise in in- 
come taxes. From various sources cam 
the suggestion of substituting a 10 pe 
cent sales tax, which, its sponsors 
claimed, would yield $6,000,000,000 
almost painlessly. They also argued 
that it was the best tax with which to 
combat inflation. 

Economic Stabilization Director, Fr 
M. Vinson, appeared to try to persuacd 
Congress that the Treasury bill was t! 
best to be had, and that a sales tay 
would be “inflationary.” But Congress 
seemed not to be impressed. Sentiment 
was especially strong against incr 
ing the income tax, lowering exemptio1 
and abolishing the Victory tax. Se 
tor George declared the sales 
(strongly opposed by labor union lea 
ers) to be the only substitute for 
Victory tax—a substitute that would 
remove some 10,000,000 taxpayers | 
the rolls. 

Chairman Doughton predicted 
bill would be ready by the end of t 
year, though probably short of thi 
Treasury goal. The Treasury hint 
that it would be willing to accept | 
than it asked for. 


Bishop David Romney of Ogden, Utah, totes a tray of tin cans to Mormon women preservind 
food for the church storehouses. Root cellars and grain elevators are part of the food program 
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Moffat Tunnel Blaze 


Odd and uncontrollable fire in railroad 
tunnel gases firemen and closes shaft. 


Railroad traffic through the Rocky 
Mountains is recovering from a roaring 
subterranean fire in Tunnel 10, one of 
the series of some 60 railroad tunnels of 
the famous Moffat line on the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad, that snuffed out 
the lives of three firemen, destroyed sup- 
porting and closed the road 
by the resulting cave-in of rocks. 


timbers 


Firemen from Denver, 27 miles away, 
tackled the underground furnace. They 
were armed with gas masks but pro- 
vided with little water. When the 
men had penetrated a few hundred feet 
into the tunnel to cope with the fire 
the wind suddenly veered from blowing 
into the east end, thus creating a deadly 
back draft. The men’s masks were 
not effective against monoxide gas re- 
sulting from the burning creosote, and 
three succumbed. One body was re- 
covered; it was not burned. 

It is believed the fire was started by 
a spark from a passing train, smolder- 
ing long before it came to a blaze. It 
was detected when the crew of a pass- 
ing train smelled smoke. Tunnel 10, 
which was built between 1902 and 
1905 when the Moffat line was con- 
structed under spurs of the Rockies, 
had never before given trouble, though 
two-thirds of the timbered. 

The extent of damage caused by the 
blaze could not be readily estimated, 
but it was hoped to ge the road back 
in service in a matter of a few 
One result of the fire was to diminish the 
flow of livestock into Denver. It 
reported to have decreased by 100,000 
the number of sheep received on the 
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Denver stockyards over a 10-day period. 


Philippine Independence 


President asks Congress to advance date 
of Islands’ freedom. Japanese also pro- 


claim their “independence.” 


In a sort of race staged on two sides 
of the Pacific, the Philippine Islands got 
a double promise of immediate inde- 
pendence—but with a difference. 

That offered by the Japs is to be 
“within the co-prosperity sphere,” with 
a puppet government controlled from 
Tokyo. The Japs had promised “inde- 
pendence” to the Filipinos as soon as 
their guerrilla activity ceased, but to 
anticipate Washington they overlooked 
all the armed opposition. 

President Roosevelt, after conferring 
with President Quezon and Secretary 
Hull, told Congress that the Filipinos 
had won the right to “complete freedom 
and nationhood,” and asked that body 
to “advance the date (July 4, 1946) pro- 
vided in existing law, and to proclaim 
the legal independence of the Philip- 
a separate and self-governing 


is £con as feasib] 


pines. as 
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Battle of the Atlantic 


German U-boats have returned in ferce, 
with new fire power, new battle tactics. 


The story of the German submarine 
in this war reads like a Western thriller. 
And a new chapter has begun. 

The bad man, whom Zane Grey 
might have called U-Boat Bill, was 
thrown out of the North Atlantic last 
summer by Sheriffs John Bull and Uncle 
Sam in a way that made every reade1 
think and hope he was out for good and 
all. But he’s back, wearing a big white 
hat—the new subs have larger conning 
towers, painted white this time instead 
of black—packing at least two new 
guns, and shooting it out in the open 
instead of from ambush. 

Two Allied convoys, westbound, met 
the new U-boats in a ten-day running 
battle which took them almost to the 
coast of Canada, and them, ac- 
cording to survivors, at least ten vessels 
including three warships. One of the 
latter was the Canadian destroyer St. 
Croix, formerly the U.S.S. Mc Cook. 
Two U-boats were sunk. 

There is evidence to support the be- 
lief that the subs now use a new type 
of torpedo for the first shot, one which 
follows a ship by some form of mag- 


cost 


netic attraction and is detonated by the 
vibration of that ship's propellers. Thus 
crippled, the vessel is an easy mark fon 
destruction by the standard type tor- 
Of still greater import was the 
discovery that this time the subs have 
elected to shoot it out with a convov’s 


pedo. 


escort planes and are amply equipped 
for the job with effective anti 
batteries 
One 
ten ant-aircraft guns. 
erators were peppered with flak 


urcratt 
and much heavie1 deck arTmMor,. 
of the raiders was observed to have 
Attacking Lib- 
One 
fluttered home with sieved wings, tail 
and fuselage, a dead motor and wounded 
crew. 

It was plain to see that to the Allied 
tactics which drove the U-boats 


the seas last summer, sinking 90 subs 


from 


in 90 days, something new must be 
added. And not only in the North At- 
lantic. Brazil has recently reported 11 
sinkings in the South Atlantic. 


Yugoslavian Puzzle 


The Partisans, backed by 
beat the Chetniks, favored by the Allies, 
to a re-conquest of their homeland. 


Russia, mar 


Yugoslavia, cap on the Balkan powder 
keg, is a preview of some of the head- 
aches that lie ahead for statesmen at the 
reconstruction table. This 
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Military pol’ce must learn the fine art of eye- 
gouging—like this! 


before the Axis gobbled parts of it in 
1941, and divided the remainder into 
puppet states. 

Although a divided 
itself, Yugoslavia did not conquer easily 


house against 
From the very beginning of Axis ox 
cupation, every mountain pass, ever 
forest retreat and village was a base 
for guerrilla warfare against the Italian 
and German First to 
from the mountain shadows into world 
fume was General Draja Mikhailovitel 
and his band of Chetniks. 
Mikhailovitel 
rival gue 


forces. emerg 


During the last year 


uv has been eclipsed by 
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rila army, the Parti s. This group, b 


‘finning as a straggly band of Commu 
gradual! 
strength and numbers fror 
Serbs, Croats, Sloven 
Montenegrins and Hu 
as well as deserters from Mil 
hailovitch’s forces. When Italy 
lered, some of the Italian regulars st 


tioned in Yugoslavia joined the Part 


ists and _ soldiers-of-fortune, 
0 ithered 
the pe asant 
Macedonians, 
garians, 


surrel 


sans, handing over their heavy arms t 
fortify the rifles, stones, bare hands and 
occasional machine guns with which tl 
Yugoslavs had waged war against th« 
urmored German divisions. 

In the last month the now disciplined 
Partisans under Josip 
“Tito” have matured into the “Yugosla‘ 
People’s Army of Liberation.” Along 
the Dalmatian Coast, in Slovenia and 
m the Italian peninsula of Istria they 
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e German High Command was forced 
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urmistice, By last week Tito’s forces, 
having already gained and lost the 
Italian ports of Sprit and Fiume, were 
threatening Trieste. 

Mikhailovitch, long inactive, an- 
nounced that he was waiting for the 
Allied invasion to launch a concerted 
offensive, claimed he could muster as 
many as 300,000 troops if arms were 
furnished them. 

One of the fiercest feuds ever waged 
in factional Yugoslavia separates the 
Chetniks and the Partisans. Sporadic 
fighting has broken out between them 
time and again. Most serious of all 
Partisan charges against Mikhailovitch 
is that he has been in collaboration with 
the Germans. Although this accusation 
is dubious, Mikhailovitch’s followers 
admit that he has had “dealings” with 
some of the puppet rulers, such as Mar- 
shal Meditch of the occupied state of 
Serbia. Minister of War for the Yugo- 
slav Government in Exile, the Chetnik 
leader stands for restoration of the mon- 
archy, which Partisans claim would 
mean a prolongation of Serb domination 
over the Croats and other minority 
groups. 

Although the military commands of 
Great Britain and the United States have 
aided and kept contact with both 
bodies, gangling Peter II has been the 
one to receive recognition from Lon- 
f) don and Washington. Strongest sup- 
}| port for Partisans comes from Moscow. 

Last week the Yugoslav Government 
in Exile, now moving from London to 

eCoiee, was reported demanding parts 
> sof the Italian mainland and overseas 
i}empire at the end of the war. How 
i}much Peter’s government will have to 
y) say about Yugoslavia’s future remains 
i) to be seen if the Yugoslav Army of Lib- 

jeration, with the backing of a strong 
H Russia, succeeds in ejecting the Axis 
})from the country singlehanded. 
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' End of An Adventurer 


Anglican vicar, Buddhist monk, German 
secret agent, member of Parliament. 

Ignatius Timoetheus Trebitsch-Lin- 
coln is dead—for the fourth and last 
time. The incredible adventurer, whose 
death had been reported several times 
im recent years, was declared by the 
Japanese Domei news agency to have 
succumbed following an intestinal opera- 
tion in a Shanghai Sanibel 

Ignatius Trebitsch was born in Hun- 
gary in 1870. At 18 he ran away to 
Montreal, trained as a missionary at 
the Anglican seminary there, then went 
to England where he was made vicar 
of a church in Kent. He left the church 
to take part in English politics under 
the name of Trebitsch-Lincoln, the hy- 
phenated addition to his name standing 
for our own Abraham Lincoln of whom 
he was an ardent admirer, and was sub- 
sequently elected as a Tory member 
of Parliament. Trebitsch became a 
German secret agent but suddenly 
switched over to the Chinese govern- 
ment and went to the Orient as financial 
adviser to Chinese Marshal Wu Pei Fu. 
Just as abruptly, he left China for Japan, 
to become advisor to Pu Yi, Jap puppet 
ruler of Manchukuo. Finally, as if to 
complete his hectic life cycle, he left 
politics for good and all to return to 
the church—the Buddhist church. In 
Shanghai he became a Buddhist monk 
under the name of Chao Kung. 


Russians Roll On 


Chase Germans 
beyond; open new drive 


across Dnieper and 
in north, 


Last week the Red Army pushed the 
German Army across the Dnieper River, 
crossed after it and kept pushing. 

Berlin had pointed for weeks to the 
heavily fortified Dnieper River as the 






















































i ‘WE'RE TAKING OVER FOR YOU.” 
Salerno Haly 
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First officials of the Allied M'litary Government to arrive in 
explain their mission of restoring normal living cond:tions. 
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LIEUT. GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON says a good 
word to shrapnel-wounded Pvt. Frank A. Reed, 
of East Dedham, Mass., who is waiting with 
others to be evacuated from Italy by air. 


place where its “orderly and strategic 
retirement” was to stop. On the west 
bank, secure behind an impregnable wall 
of assorted armament they could, Goeb- 
bels gebbled, hole-up for the winter, per- 
haps even divert some of their divisions 
to other fronts. But the Russians crossed 
the river. In some sectors they drove 
tle Germans so far west of its banks 
that Nazi guns can no longer shell it. 


Nor was that all the Red Army’s esti- 
mated 275 divisions did to the German 
Army's estimated 195 divisions. An- 
nounced in Moscow with a salvo of 
cannon was a new large-scale drive 
from the north which had already taken 
the key rail junction of Nevel, 70 miles 
from the Latvian border, and was bat- 
tering German strongholds west of Len- 
ingrad. It looked like a campaign to 
re-take Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and give the USSR ports and seaplane 
bases on the Baltic Sea. 

The Northern drive began immedi- 
ately after the close of the Battle of the 
Caucasus, indicating that Stalin has «a 
timetable of his own, and one that is 
working much better than Hitler’s. Ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
Russian Premier himself, the last Ger- 
mans were driven from the Caticasus 
on October 9th in a battle that cost the 
Nazis 20,000 dead. Stalin hinted at 
an early invasion of the Crimea, the 
“Florida” of Russia. By mid-week, 
Soviet armies were at the headwaters of 
the Dvina River. It was a downhill 
drive to Latvia. 


The Roads To Rome 


Pillage of the Holy City’s treasures and 
safety of Pope Pius are main questions. 


As Allied tanks and jeeps rolled 
slowly along’ the Appian Way toward 
Rome the ‘Ce rmans appeare 1d to be 


making preparations to sack the ancient 
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Food was scarce. Stores were 
closing and public transportation had 
come to a halt. 

Whether the Germans would remove 
destroy the capital's priceless art 
ures was a question. What would 
ypen to the Pope, a prisoner in the 
tican City, was But all the 
iblings ‘of impending evacuation 
ted to one thing the Nazis were 
shting a delaying action, holding up 
Allied advance until their troops 
uld get out of the city. 

[he real battle spround for Italy laid 
50 miles to the north, behind the River 
When that battle begins the Allies 
will be pitted against an old enemy, 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel. 


city. 


another. 


Shadows of an Eclipse 
U. S. victories at Wake, Kolombangara 
and Finschhaven outline giant pincers. 


Loads of explosives—said to be the 
sreatest unloosed so far in a single ac- 
tion in all the Pacific theater of war— 
descended on strategic Wake Island, 
2.300 miles west of Pearl Harbor. The 
bombardment of Wake lasted two days, 
nd heavily damaged the island’s de- 
fenses. Carried out by a U.S.N. battle 
force co-ordinated with land-based Lib- 
erator bombers, it marked the sixth 
American sally against the island since 
its gallant Marine defenders fell 22 
months ago. 

The blow against Wake, coupled with 
the announcement that the three top- 
I oe men of the United States Navy— 

{mir al Ernest J. King, Commander 
in Chief of the Fleet, Admiral Chester 

’. Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the 
Pala Fleet, and Admiral William F. 
Halsey, Jr., commander of the United 
Nations Forces in the South Pacific— 
recently met at Pearl Harbor to talk 
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NO MAN HAS TRAVELED FASTER than Lf. R. H. 
Knapp, who recently rode a U. S. Army Thun- 
derbolt in a vertical dive over Emden from 
28,000 feet to 5,000 feet at 840 miles an hour. 


over war plans, gave rise to the belief 
that a major drive against Japan in the 
central Pacific is under way. 

This drive, rumors had it, would in- 
clude landings on Wake, Tarawa (in 
Gilbert Islands) and Truk in the Caro- 
line Islands (1,600-miles northwest of 
Tarawa). -As a starter, U. S. Marines 
have already capt 0m Nanumea Island 
(500 miles southwes of Gilbert Island 
~ ses) and are building an airfiell 1 there. 

Capture of Truk, Japan's main 
south of the home islands, would im- 
peril all Japan’s area of conquest in the 
southwest Pacific, though Tokyo would 
still be 2,100 miles to the northwest 

South of these stepping stones to 
Tokyo, the Allies clinched control of the 
central Solomon Islands by seizing 
Kolombangara. This victory gave the 
Allies the str ategic airfield of Vila as 
a base for attacks northward against 
Rabaul, New Britain, the most important 
base south of Truk. 

In New Guinea, General MacAr- 
thur’s indomitable forces took Fin- 
schaven. Salamaua succumbed in 75 
days, Lae in 12, Finschaven in ten. 
Fighting the Japs at Finschaven was 
the Australian 9th Division, who helped 
lick Rommel’s boys at El Alamein. 


base 


Aegean Pillboxes 


British and Germans fight for possession 
of the Dodecanese Islands, 


Back and forth across the storied 
Aegean Sea, warplanes and warships 
battled at Patmos, where the Apostle 
John is believed to. have written the 
Book of Revelations: ‘at Kos, where Hip- 
procrates, the “father of medicine,” 
taught his disciples; at Simi, where men 
once embarked for the siege of Troy. 
Kos has been taken and retaken, and 
at this writing is claimed by both the 
British and the Germans. 

The Germans are trying hard to hold 
the Dodocanese group, which dot the 
Aegean between Greece and Turkey. 
For Nazi Field Marshal Baron Maxi- 
milian von Weichs, who recently took 


command in the Balkans, the islands. 


could constitute an outer ring of pill- 
boxes for Fortress Europe. The Allies 
view the Dodecanese as stepping stones, 
ideal for invasion particularly Kos, 
which has an excellent airfield. The is- 
lands, 12 in number, have a population 
of 140,000, mostly Greeks, with a 
sprinkling of Italians. Italy took the 
Dodecanese from Turkey in 1912. 
Greece wants them. 


Indestructible Fort 


Piloted by Lieut. Stork, warbird flies 
400 miles on one motor. 


When 19-year-old Lieut. Edward_G. 
Stork delivered a load of bombs to the 
Reich recently he proved that a F ba 
Fortress is almost as indestructible i 
the air as a jeep is on land. It was 


BENNY’S BACK. Germany says the one at the 
left is Benito Mussolini, after being spirited out 
of Italy. The big guy is “Hoiman” Goering. 


Lieut. Stork’s first bombing mission. 
The crew had just dumped its load over 
the target at Bremen, when “a hen house 
full of flak” hit the Fort. 

Three of the plane’s four engines were 
knocked out cold; there was flak in the 
fourth, too. But the one motor kept 
going, and brought the huge warbird 
all of 400 miles back home. It was 
necessarily low altitude flying, and 
wobbly; one of the three useless pro- 
pe llers could not be “feathered.” Nazi 
airmen tried to gang up on the cripple, 
to their grief—the Fort gunners shot 
down no less than five of the Luft- 
waffe’s best fighter planes on the way 


back to England. 
Double-Ten Day 


It marked the 32nd anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of China by 
Sun Yet Sen. 


On October 10th the Chinese set off 
fireworks which were not directed 
the Japanese but which, in the long 
run, should impress those invaders more 
than mere grenades. The fireworks on 
Double-Ten Day—10th day of the 
10th month—celebrated the 32nd anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republic 
of China, and the end of three centuries 
of persecution by the so-called divine 
rulers. It is a freedom the Japanese 
have not experienced. 

At the same time, the little guns of 
the Shoguns were feeling the grenades 
too. On that very day half of a large 
‘Japanese force was trapped and com- 
pletely destroyed near Hsuancheng in 
East China, 80 miles south of Nanking. 
It was a Chinese victory which not 
only helped along the celebration of 
Double-Ten Day, but added the right 
note to another important event of the 
moment, the formal inauguration of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek as President 


of the Republic. 
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Word is out around Capitol Hill that 
the full report of the five war-toured 
Senators (Russell, Brewster, Meade, 
Chandler, and Lodge) will create a major 
political upheaval. Their trip has al- 
ready — America the finest tribute 
yet paid our fighters overseas. The para- 
graphs below are from a speech made 


before the Senate on September 30 by 


Senator Lodge. 

“Those boys do not die with any slo- 
gans on their lips, the way the Japs 
and Nazis do. They are free men who 
do not need any infusion of political 
oratory. They fight and die so superbly 
for something much deeper than any 
catchwords. Their courage springs from 
individual self-respect; and it can oc- 
cur only in a country where the in- 
dividual is the master of his Govern- 
ment. It is far more powerful than any 
urge instilled by propaganda. .A coun- 
try which produces individuals of that 
type is indeed worthy of a mighty 
struggle. 

“Today those boys do not take Amer- 
ica for granted. When they come home 
they will have as much civic conscious- 
ness as any other group of citizens we 
have ever had. They will never again 
be apathetic about their country. 

“War is horrible, but war also brings 
out heroism and bravery which are mag- 
nificent. We can see the justification of 
the United States in the men it sends 
into battle. Their conduct is a peremp- 
tory command to us to leave no stone 
unturned in order to be worthy of their 
sacrifice.” 

od o 2 

Secretary Hull’s big job in Russia will 
be to sell Premier Stalin on a Yo-easy 
policy regarding Latvia, Estonia and 
the other independent states along the 


OuT OF TOWN. Secretary of Navy Knox, in London, chats with Lord 
Lovis Mountbatten (left) and A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 


Admiralty. (right) 


Baltic. 
like to see all of those countries retain 
constitutional governments, as of 1938. 
Russia, of course, will want to take them 


The State Department would 


back, as of 1939. That adds up to a 
deciding vote by Great Britain. Ad- 
miral Standley, former ambassador to 
the Soviet, will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the White House while the 
negotiations are in progress. 
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Government inspectors will continue 
to stamp grade labels on meat despite 
Senator Taft’s amendment to the Com- 
modity Credit Act last June which, de- 
fenders said, would end the grade- 
label argument for once and all. The 

case for government meat grading was 
appealed to the Office of Economic 
Stabilization early in September. OES 
decided that it should be an exception 
to the Commodity Credit Act, and 
delegated administrative authority to 
OPA, right where it was before the Taft 


amendment. 
° ° o 


The question “when is an antique 
not an antique” has been momentarily 
settled by a new ruling of the Office 
of Price Administration (MPR 429) say- 
ing, in four pages of legal phraseology, 
than an “antique” or object of art does 
not come of age until it is 75 years 
old. Up to that time it is, in OPA’s 
words “used consumers durable goods.” 

It is difficult to imagine wl may 
happen to lustreware, hobnail glass, 
rocking chairs, gilded frames ; and other 
favorites of the roadside “antique 
shops.” While definitely old, they are 
just “second-hand” to OPA and subject 
to the price limitations of the ruling. 

If the date line on the object coincides 


international 


wer zones. 


HOME AGAIN. Sen. Chandler, 
leaving the Senate's executive session after reporting on their trip to 
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with the impeachment of Presideit 
Johnson, the organizing of Alaska, o: 
the boundary survey of the Territory o} 
Wyoming, it has just come of age « 

is an antique. The regulation, for ex 
ample, could play havoe with the ar: 
of James Whistler, whose “Portrait of 
the Painter’s Mother” and paintings o! 
the “Leyland Period” would be price- 
controlled while “The French - Set, 
famous among’ his first etchings, would 
be, officially, priceless. 

Forestalling any marginal error in 
classifying antiques and objects of art 
the OPA accompanies its official orde: 
with the definition that “An article 
an antique if it is more than 75 yea 
old, tends to increase rather than de- 
crease in value of its age and is com- 
monly known and dealt in as an antique 
by the trade.” 

Now, more than ever before, it is i 
perative that the buying public be sur 
that the antique is “dated.” 
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Senator Tom Connally is still driving 
his 1936 Chevrolet around town. He 
had some trouble squeezing it into a 
parking place in front of the Hotel 
Commodore Sunday morning. 


o fo o 


Andrei A. Gromyko, the new Soviet 
Ambassador (his picture’s up around 
the top of the page somewhere) rod 
over to the White House to prom- 
ise the USSR’s post-war unity with the 
United States. His exact words were, 
“The present joint struggle against Oo 
common foe will bring about close col- 
laboration of our countries in the post- 
war period, in the interest of general 
peace and security.” 


o 2 be 


Francisco del Rio, special envoy from 
the Republic of Mexico, is in Washing- 
ton to buy or borrow as much — 
ment corn as he can for the people of 
Mexico. The corn crop was desperately 


small below the Rio Grande this year. 
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USSR. Andrei A. Gromyko, the new ARABIA.—Foreign Minister Amir Faibal (right center) and SUPREME COURT. J.-Alco Kenning, 17, 
Soviet Ambassador, made his first offi- Amir Khalid chat with Vice-President Wallace and Senator took up his duties as official crier. He'll 
cial call at the White House. 





rthermore, much of Mexico’s man- 


ver has been devoted to the produc- 
| of strategic minerals and fibers for 
war -effort. Corn is one of the 
lexican’s principal items of diet. Presi- 
ent Avila Camacho has ordered 250,- 
00 acres of the tropical west coast 
inted to corn this fall, but the need 
for the grain 1s urgent, Senor del Rio 
iims. He will probably see President 
ssevelt this week. 


a © 


Rep. R. F. Murray of Wisconsin 
a bill before the House Agri- 
ural Committee to give post-war 

and grants to veterans of the 
nt war who might want to pur- 
their own farms and homes. 


White House Press Corps has 
hunch that President Roosevelt has 
another cue from Winston Chur- 
1 and decided to hand out “scoop” 
news at his press conferences. The 
nt accusation by the Newspaper Ad- 
ry Committee that Elmer Davis’ 
OWI handouts have been too-little-and- 
-late is believed to have brought 
DR back to his favorite role of news- 
biter. He has given out important 
ir news in his last three press con- 
‘rences, shows every indication of keep- 
ig it up. 
2 ° ° 


James L. Fly, the chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
is in for some sticky going. He's been 
running around the country lately call- 
ing for a Seventh Freedom (or is it the 
Eleventh? “Freedoms” come so fast 
these days). Mr. Fly wants a “Freedom 
to Listen.” He doesn’t mean—-mothers- 
in-law. He means radio. Mr. Fly 
thinks that the people in charge of radio 
stations are little dictators because they 
edit and regulate everything that. goes 
out over the air. 

Some of the radio people are swatting 





Connally. 






right back at Mr. Fly, and.telling him 
that he is trying to put a muzzle on 
radio and control its traffic. 

It is all very confusing and will prob- 
ably wind up with both sides kicking 
a couple of hours of good symphony 
music off the air in order to debate the 
subject. 

o ° o 

Mr. Herbert J. Bird is the new director 

of the Poultry Division of OPA. 


° ° 


William S. Jack, the fabulous, blunt 
president of the Jack & Heintz Co., is 
scheduled to appear before a Senate 
Committee here on Friday, October 15. 
There should be fireworks. Mr. Jack 
gave out in an interview at Cleveland 
last week-end. The production record 
of his company would have been impos- 
sible. he said. if it had followed WPB 
regulations. “To do the job handed us 
by the Army Air Forces,” he explained, 
“we had to break every law in the book. 
That’s the only way it could be done, 
and we did our job. Theorists, col- 
lege professors and others who draft 
regulations for industry would do a 
much better job for the men on the fight- 
ing fronts if they stuck to the old 


supply-and-demand rules instead of © 


meddling in fields where they have no 
practical experience.” 


oO ° a 


The Traffic Advisory Committee for 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are throwing pep talks around 
about making Washington the “safest 
city in the country’—for pedestrians, 
they mean. The National Safety Coun- 
cil in Chicago just announced that 
Washington ranks second for traffic 
safety among cities of more than 500,- 
000 population. So far this year, 43 
pedestrians here have been killed by 
automobiles and 1,191 injured. Mil- 
waukee is the “safest city” in the country 
for pedestrians. 


hold the job one year, under draft laws, 


Washington has subscribed more than 
$100,000,000 for War Bonds so far, 
against a quota of $94,000,000. The 
White House led the parade of over- 
subscribers .with =a .subscription .of 
446.8% to a quota of $6,158. .The 
Treasury Department barely skimmed 
through with subscriptions 5.8% above 
quota. Every Washingtonian has 
bought at least $165.70 worth of War 
Bonds and stamps since the securities 
first went on sale, May 1, 1941. 
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Some jokes cross the country in two 
days. Others take six months. It's a 
little embarrassing to run into one that 
took seven months to travel the length 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. . Last April, 
a story about a Marine on Guadalcanal 
was passing around the House Office 
Building. .It seems that the Marine 
heard a Jap cussing out Mr. Roosevelt 
So he refused to “shoot a fellow Republi- 
can.” Last week, Mrs. Roosevelt told 
the same yarn in a movie newsreel. 


° o o 


Speaking of jokes, Jerry Kluttz of 
the Washington Post comes through with 
the best one of the week: A sergeant 
and a private were court-martialled for 
kicking a colonel just as the latter was 
stepping into his car in front of the Wil- 
lard. The sergeant, asked for an ex- 
planation, said the colonel had step 
on his most sensitive corn, that he t 
control of his reflexes so had kicked the 
colonel unintentionally. That seemed 
logical to the Board of Inquiry. They 
called on the private for his explanation. 
He just shrugged. “I guess,” he said, 
“I aint got any excuse, I saw the ser- 
geant kicking him, and I thought the 


war was over.” 
° oo 


The Germans took most of the Euro- 
pean cities they hold after partly de- 
stroying them. They give them up 
to the Allied armies only after wreaking 
more destruction on them. They are 
thus incurring a double debt—and the 
day of settlement is approaching. 
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A showdown between. irretractable 
Argentina and the United States is in- 
dicated with the recall of Argentine 
Ambassador Felipe A. Espil, who has 
been his country’s envoy in W ashington 
for the past 12 years. He has been re- 
placed by Adrian C. Escobar, former 
Argentine Ambassador to Brazil and 
Spain. 

Rumor has it that Espil was recalled 
by his government as a result of United 
States refusal to give lend-lease aid to 
Argentina, who has not acted like a 
Good Neighbor and still maintains rela- 
tions with the Axis. Espil’s own com- 
ment of his recall was: “It would be a 
good thing for Argentina to have a 
representative in Washington who has 
been closely associated with the govern- 
ment of Pedro Pablo Ramirez. 

A career diplomat for more than 20 
years, and a strong advocate of U. S.- 
Argentine collaboration, Espil has 
served Argentine governments of wide- 
ly varying complexions. His future un- 
der the Ramirez regime is an enigma. 
Meanwhile U. S: Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, Norman Armour, will return to his 
post in Buenos Aires “in the near fu- 
ture.” The State Department here 
points out that his return is not to be 
interpreted “suggesting any change 
in the position” of the United States. 

Down in Buenos Aires, totalitarian 
President Pedro Pablo Ramirez faced 
angry packing house workers who took 
decisive action to demonstrate their dis- 
approval of his regime. Their strike 


halted shipments of Argentine beef to 


Mexican Ambassador Dr. Don Francisco Castillo Najero (left) presents Harry F. Sinclair, president 
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Good Neighbors _ 


Great Britain, and paralyzed the opera- 
tions of the six big American, British 
and Argentine-owned plants that pre- 
pare chilled, frozen, canned and dehy- 
drated meats for Allied troops. 

Reason for the strike, workers claim- 
ed in handbills, was to retaliate against 
the government for the arrest of work- 
men accused of being Communists. The 
strikers demanded the release of all the 
arrested men plus “return to a demo- 
cratic and constitutional form of gov- 
ernment.”. They knew they were hit- 
ting President Ramirez where it hurt 
most. Ever since he received Cordell 
Hull’s curt “No” for Lend-Lease aid, 
the Argentine chief executive has tried 
to strengthen relations with the United 
Nations. The strike embarrassed him. 


Education By Mail 


Mexico’s 80,000 country school teach- 
ers now have a chance to get free pro- 
fessional training by mail. A corre- 
spondence course, just authorized by 
the Department of Education there, 
will aid them to qualify for government 
certificates. Mountainous Mexico, with 
its rugged terrain and inadequate trans- 
portation facilities has prevented rural 
teachers from attending the profession- 
al schools. The mail course deals with 
theory and practice of education and 
will be supplemented by radio lectures. 


All-America University 


Because educators know that under- 
standing between the peoples of the 
world begins in the school, leading edu- 





Wide World 


of Sinclair Oil Corporation, a check for $1,500,000; representing payment on claims resulting 
from Mexican expropriation of American-owned oil properties. 





augurated by a characteristic 
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President Ricardo Adolfo de Ila Guardia of 
Panama addresses delegates to first confe: 
ence of American Ministers of Public Educo- 
tion at Panama City. 


cational authorities from all the Am 
ican republics got together last wee} 
Panama. The Isthmus Republic wa: 
symbolic meeting place. The aim of t 
conference was to bring the Spani 
Portuguese and French- speaking 1 
tions ‘of Latin America closer to FE: 
lish-speaking North America throug] 
co-ordination of educational systems. 

Most concrete evidence of this 
jective was the establishment of th: 
foundations of an Inter-American U1 
versity, to be located in Panama Cit 
The institution, still on paper, was 
flow 
Spanish oratory. Panama will dor 
the land. All the other American 1 
publics will share in its expenses, 
idles proportionately to its c 
struction and maintenance. = 
youth from all Western He misphere 
tions will go to study together and lea 
about one another’s countries 
personal contact. 

Other problems mulled over by t 
delegates were: 1) W ays and me: 
to reorganize and orientiate patos 
educational systems, with due consid: 
ation for the educational probyems 
the continent after the war. 2) Estal 
lishment of libraries. 8) Dev elopm: 
of curricula to teach the history, geo 
raphy and literature of the America: 
with standard textbooks on these su! 
jects are to be adopted and used by 
the countries. 

Delegates were of the conviction th 
English language courses would b 
made compulsory throughout — th 
Americas, if similar action is taken 
the United States in regard to Spanis 
While these two languages are th 
dominant ones of the Western Hemi 
sphere, there are 44,000,000 Brazilian: 
whose language is Portuguese, and 
3,000,000 Haitians who speak French 
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PATHFINDER 
Inter-American Students 


Over in Santiago, Chile, Argentine 
tudents attending the Inter-American 
Students Congress repudiated the Ram- 
nez regime, athough it may mean 

heir arrest when they get home. 

The congress, attended by 250 stu- 

nts representing the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, was important 
because it voiced the current views of 
Latin-American youth who are a power- 

ful factor in their countries’ politics. 

Their conclusions dealt with world free- 
dom, democracy, social justice and 
World War II.. They are: 1) Democ- 
racy cannot win the peace if Fascism 
is not crushed. 2) As a step toward that 
oa all American governments should 
break relations with Francisco Franco’s 
Spain. While supporting the United 

‘ations, the youngsters were unde- 
cided about the character of World War 
It. Some delegates felt it was an im- 
rialist contest among the great pow- 
s for world control, and still wanted 
to be cleared up on Allied aims. 


Gestapo In Brazil 


Brazil has liquidated 34 business 
uses and banks owned by German 
migrants who were financing spy 
igs ‘throughout the country. Some of 
» firms kept Gest: apo agents on their 
*clerks” and “salesmen.” 
Others supplied cash to the rings. Brom- 
g & Co., one of the houses liqui- 
— was established 120 years ago 
* German immigrants. The present 
owners are sixth- generation Brazilians. 
Yet they were forced to cooperate with 
Nazi agents who contended they were 
still Germans and threatened to confis- 
cate their assets in Europe. 
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RECALLED. Don Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador 
from Argentina, was recalled suddenly by his 
government. 
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One Job Well Done Begets Another 


HERE’s no satisfaction in all 

the world like the feeling of 
having done a job well—of being 
able to see the results of your work. 
This is one thing that all producers of 
useful things have in common, 


And those of us whose job is pro- 
duction—whether of goods on farms 
and in factories, or of services in 
stores and banks and utilities— 
can best see the results of our work 
in the high standard of living which 
we have helped to create in America. 
For this standard is built on our 
ability to produce more per person 
than any other nation on earth. And 
the people of every country, who are 
looking hopefully to us for food and 





192,000 employees of the General Electric Company 


weapons, can count on America 
because it has this great productive 
might. 

After the war is over? Many 
people are talking about a richer life 
for all of us then. And they’re right! 
For that richer life will be brought 
about, not by promises, but by hard 
work on the part of America’s pro- 
ducers. And they—those who grow 
and make and do things—can do this 
post-war job better if. they work 
together and understand each other. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC— “The 
World Today” news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS; 


are on their jobs producing war goods and buying 


over a million dollars of War Bonds every week; 
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Job Totals 


Two interesting figures have just been 
released by the Census Bureau. The 
first: Students pcre to school dur- 
ing a and September reduced the 
total labor force of the U. S. by 1,600,- 
000. The second: During the same 
period, unemployment fell to the low- 
est level on record. The total of em- 
ployed was placed at 52,500,000, the 
total of pobless at 800,000. 


Smokers Face Shortage 


Americans during 1943 will have 
smoked 300 billion cigarettes, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The figures are for the home 
front and do not include “fags” sent to 
service men, which the Treasury De- 
partment does not tally because they 
are tax exempt. Anyhow, those 300 
billion are a lot of cigarettes. The 
chances are, this long smoke will have 
to be considerably foreshortened next 
year. 

Because of the tobacco shortage, the 
Commerce Department tells us, we are 
now smoking “borrowed” cigarettes; 
smokes that are being borrowed from 
the contemplated 1944 supply, and 
even from the probable 1945 shortage. 
Our farmers are not growing less tobac- 
co, but this Nation is sharing 42 per 
cent of its cigarette tobacco supply with 
other countries under an internatioal 
distribution system. Out of 780,000,- 
000 pounds to be produced for 1944, 
only 463,400,000 pounds will be al- 
lowed for domestic consumption. 

The figures show that cigarette smok- 
ing is on the increase every year. Three 
years ago we smoked only180 billion 
cigarettes. Yet even with rationing-of 





“fags,” we would probably be a long way 
uff from the Nazis avhere only four 
cigarettes a day for men and two for 
women are allowed. We do not have 
Federal rationing of smokes here as yet, 
but some dealers have begun their own 
rationing to customers. 


Book Shortage Looms 


Unless the Canadian government 
moves speedily to make woodchopping 
an essential industry on the same scale 
as agriculture, there may soon be more 
truth than whimsy in the old saw about 
“Don’t give him a book for Christmas— 
he has one.” 

Consumption of paper for bookmak- 
ing purposes is said to be about six- 
tenths of one per cent of all the paper 
annually processed in the United States. 
Consumption of binding cloth is less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the 
Nation’s gray goods production. Yet, 
reading the latest report submitted by 
the War Committee of the Book Pub- 
lishers Bureau to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the War Production Board, 
the obvious conclusion is the book- 
makers are preparing to battle for their 
allotments. 

Hitler burned books not so long ago, 
and now the Nazi-made war is threat- 
ening tc rob Americans of one of their 
greatest forms of education and diver- 
sion. During the year 1942, approxi- 
mately 225,000,000 new books, each 
read by an average of five persons, were 
manufactured and sold within the 
United States. We are essentially a na- 
tion of readers, more than 112,000,000 
of our population stressing the first of 
the Three R’s. If the war continues 
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POSTAL-WESTERN UNION MERGER. A. N. Williams (left) and E. F. Chinlund (right) announce the 
consolidation of the two mammoth telegraph companies, and involving 60,000 employes, 





cut using the shift key): 
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long, it may be necessary shortly for us 
to choose between books an such oth 
paper commodities as napkins, drinki 
cups, cartons, towels, programs, wr: 
ping paper and a thousand and one ot 
er every-day conveniences that we co: 
sider essential. 


Down-hill Income 


August was the third consecuti\, 
month in which the Nation’s Class | 
railroads showed a decline in net earn- 
ings. According to reports filed with 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Railroads 
these carriers had an estimated net in- 
come, after interest and rentals, of 
$84,600,000 for the month compared 
with $89,243,435 for August, 1942 
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CRMMABE.P CB JDC.U 


Almost everyone who runs a typ: 
writer has fe ared that it would happen 
sometime. Some fine day an efficiency 
expert would get to fooling with one 
these machines—perhaps-_while typi: 
out his report to the home office—and 
come to the conclusion that the so-call 
standard keyboard is all wrong. The 
left hand does more work than the 
right—unless you happen to use the tw: 
finger hunt-and-punch system. 

And now it has happened. The 
efficiency man who upset the applecart 
for all the old-timers is Lieut. Comdr. 
Dvorak, a time and motion study expert 
with the U. S. Navy. The four-bank 
keyboard as he redesigned it with 
view to better equalizing the work ol 
both hands now reads as follows (with- 
Top bank—(7) 
(5) (8) (1) (9) (0) (2) (4) (6) (8); second 
bank—(?) (,) (.) (P) (Y) (F) (G) (C) (R) 
(L) (/); third bank—(A) (O) (E) (U) (1) 
(D) (H) (T) (N) (S) (-); bottom bank 
*. (Q) (J) (K) (X) (B) (M) (W) (V) (Z 

The new keyboard is in use on typ 
writers in the N: ivy De partment her 
in Washington and is proving its worth 
in increased typing speed. But should 
one of the typists forget for a moment 
that her machine no longer has th 
conventional keyboard, the salutation 
“Commander-in-Chief” would read 
“Crminabe.p cb Jdc.u.” 
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PRINCE ALBERT 

HAS NO BITE AT ALL— 

JUST TANGY RICHNESS 

THAT COMES THROUGH 

4) SMOOTH, MILD, MELLOW, 

- * COOL. BETTER TOBACCO, 
/] THATS WHAT! CRIMP CUT 

TO PACK, DRAW RIGHT 


Takes prizes with poultry—wins new joy in pipe-smokes 
CHICKENS, PRIZE ONES —raising em is a spare- 
time diversion for Salem J, Robinson (‘Call me 
‘Bob’”’), but Prince Albert is his any time joy. 
50 “There's no tongue-bite to P. A.,”’ says “Bob.” “And 
a there's no other tobacco like it.” 
pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every Salton Z i i ae 
handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 
Albert 


Raises choice rabbits—rolls choicer ““makin’s” smokes 


JACK CROCKER'S BUNNIES are smooth as HOW MILD PRINCE ALBERT 
his Prince Albert “makin’s” smokes —‘And that’s SMOKES— SO EASY ON MY 


smooth!” says he. “Lays snug, that crimp cut,” 


Jack ad, “Ralls even-ao seed even wo evist > TONGUE. YET SUCH TASTE_ 
SUCH GRAND, RICH TASTE ! 
ROLLS WITHOUT 
DRIBBLES, BULGES— 
EASY, QUICK, FIRM 


70 


fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack- 


Oe 4 ws ‘ a 
a F em age of Prince 
ii ae 
> wm * a. - Albert 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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This Railroad Sidin: 


A STATEMEN MO 


l @ Editorial Policy is, in effect, a magazine 


Tenets-of-Faith as well as a joint Bill-of-Rights for read 
editors. Above all else, it must be a document of { 
honesty. So, I have been sitting for the past two da 
office at the Pathfinder Building, two miles nerth of the Nat 
Capitol, discussing the hopes and dreams of this half-contine 
of ours and the twisting paths that lead away across | 
of Tomorrow. 

Gradually, the thought became clear to me that I didn't wa 
to write a grandiose statement about the new Pathfinder 
its editorial policy. I want to tell, instead, about a strip a 
railroad track that juts 400 feet away from the main-line of t 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad here beneath my window. 

That and our Editorial Policy have a great deal in comm 0 

















It looks like any other strip of railroad track in th ted 
States, an identical twin to the 233,000 miles of rail that reac 
out to the doorsteps of our 25,000,000 homes. Yet t fe 


bars of steel making up Pathfinder’s private siding like man 
another pathway of steel or concrete or wood, are a particu 
symbol] of America’s traditions. They cross the spot w leq 
than 100 years ago, a sculptor ni amed Clark Mills, a } Yor 
State farm boy, cast the great Statue of Freedom th un 
atop the dome of the National Capitol. 





Washington was a wooded swamp then. The : ton 
porticos echoed bullfrog notes at dusk. Pennsylvania 
was a dirt road, lined w ith saloons, boarding houses ai 
jack” shops. The Mormons were building the first irrigati 
Sackes beside Salt Lake. Scientists had decided t 
of the land west of the Missouri was uninhabitab| 
A dancer named Lolo Montez toured the gold camps of Cal 


fornia. America was still in swadding clothes. 




















THAT WAS A FULL HALF CENTURY before a Pennsy 
vania Senator's son named George D. Mitchell conceived the ide 
of a weekly news magazine published at the Nation’s Capit 
that would present a clear, simple and continuous picture of ou 
government, our nation, our traditions to young people. In tl 
first issue of Pathfinder Magazine, January 6, 1894 Georg 
Mitchell with true vision said: 





“The nation is young. We boys and girls yet under 30 wet 
born before the spirit of American nation: lity had experience 
even its ‘chance of voice’ in the deep toned grief of new 
faith of all sections of the people on the death of Pr sider 
Lincoln. The Twentieth Century is only seven years distal 





of th 


now. Into that century’s dawn peers the great Republic 0 
West standing like a sturdy young giant among the nation: 
figures of the earth. 
“America has yet to come of age. It’s future like a trackles 
forest stretches wild and verdant to the horizons of Infinity. 
Pathfinder Magazine celebrates its 50th birthday on Js 
6, 1944. During those 50 years, it has fearlessly an 
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ON EDITORIAL 


4 the story of America’s coming-of-age. It: told the 

sand deaths, the elections and wars, the style notions and 
siness developments, the laughter and the tears that make 
the life of a free people. 


Kiting here beside the railroad track, Pathfinder’s editors saw 


vistas open for America as each hilltop was reached, new 
Kless forests: stretching out beyond each clearing. The bell- 
ked locomotive gave way to the Mogul. The Mogul chuffed 
to the scrap yard to make ae for the Diesel. Trolley cars 
laced horse cars. The telephone swapped its hand-crank 
a dial. Brown bottles of vitamin pills replaced the broad 
ponful of sulphur-and-molasses. Yet despite each new ad- 
nce, the last horizon still lay in Infinity. 


NOW AMERICA HAS GROWN UP. We are the world’s 
er in Science, Machinery, in Education and Wealth. We 
shrunk our half-continent from 3,000 ox-miles to 8 air hours 
width. The “eternal waste” beyond the Missouri is an agri- 
tural and industrial beehive for 15,000,000 people supplying 
nation’s wheat and corn and cattle, building planes and tanks 


i ploughshares. We are in full stature and of voting age. 
Ve have reached, they say, an hour when national attention 
t be given to the permanancy of the American social and 


pomic systems. For 300 years we have adjusted to periodic 
iness depressions by the simple process of moving the job- 
and restless out to virgin lands in the West. Settlement of 
f the land that seemed arable led us into a new experiment 
an effort to re-balance our economy after 1929; the sort of 
eriment that any idealistic young man might try, “just to 
We thought, then, that we might be able to spend our 
} out by setting up a huge machine of government work 
MICIES, 
aresult, we are face to face with a new forest of Economics. 
must determine whether America can continue, permanently, 
er that system of government subsidies. Will our moral roots 
amily life, of Classlessness and Individual Initiative flourish in 
shade? Do tantalizingly green hills still stretch to Infinity 
ig this path? Or, in order to retain democracy and initiative, 
st we pole our compass on Tradition and strike out for an 
nomy based on localized, co-operative control of Society and 
emment? Which is the path for the home-owner, the family 
\tour children, the little businessman, the young giant with 
ories of the Statue of Freedom he placed on the dome of 
tew Capitol less than a century ago? 
ese problems, with the unprobed mysteries of Science and 
cation and Health, make up the primeval forests of Tomorrow. 
te uncharted paths still lead up over the ridge. The siding 
ads out into the main-line. The forests of the Machine 
are as “wild and verdant” as any Daniel Boone entered. 
te are 7,000,000 Americans on the roads to Berlin and Tokyo, 
itrained to the use of the machines in a war that is fought 
Me most intricate machines the world has ever known. Next 


oad 
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year or year after, they will come home again, minds buzzing 
with machine ideas. Here are forests to blaze that will prove 
every man’s worth. 

Through them, as in.the past, Pathfinder Magazine will do its 
level best to point out the paths that can be followed. We shall 
point them out, in simple words and without bias, in the affairs 
of state and business, in the rooted American affairs of character, 
of living, of plain sayings and full-throated laughter. We will 
deal with the forests rather than the leaves and pass on to”“you 
the facts of living history as they are created in the sayings and 
doings of America. 

America grew from swaddling clothes to gianthood in the 
small cities, the villages and along the RFDs. There our roots 
are strongest and deepest. There the permanency of American 
democracy will be determined and the vistas for new, green 
hills first seen. 

That is why Pathfinder seeks to become, more than ever 
before, the national medium to report and analyze the news- 
of-living for the small cities and villages . . . the “folks.” We 
believe that the land, the hilly meadows, the cross roads, the Main 
Streets and open prairie, already enshrined by the past are 
bright today with the rainbows of our future. 


AS FOR THAT EDITORIAL POLICY, it is, like Pathfinder 
itself, concise, plain-spoken, neighborly. I can tell you about it 
in two sentences: 


1. We believe that a magazine serves itself and others best 
when it enlightens rather than inflames. 


2. We believe that “a thing that is right is right. Editorial 
Policy must not deviate from the right.” 


So, in this issue, you will find old Pathfinder friends you have 
not seen for a long time . . . Americana, Briefly Told, Brain 
Teasers, Pastime & Smiles, and others. Some of them have 
grown up. We have brought them back because we feel that 
they are important parts of the pattern used by Pathfinder to 
mirror growing America. We shall use them to reflect a grown 
America setting out to build a permanent Democracy in a world 
permanently free from tyranny. 

That is the story I wanted to tell about our railroad siding, 
jutting 400 feet across the casting place for Freedom, out into 
the main-lines to Tomorrow. It would have been much nicer 
if we could have talked it over face to face here at the plant. 
Since that is impossible, I hope you will write me and tell me 
exactly what you want to see in these pages ... . what pleases 
and disturbs you about America .. .. the paths you want to 
learn more about. 

-We'll be down here at the railroad siding, trying hard to 
keep the magazine up to its tradition and up to its name... . 


the Pathfinder. 
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Whats Chungking doing in Nevada ? 


HIS, YOU WILL SAY, is a strange- 
looking map of the U.S.A. 


There’s Chungking, China, right 
where you’d expect to find Elco, 


Nevada. 


3ut we put it there to remind you 
that you can fly from Chicago to 
Chungking in 39 hours’ elapsed time 
— about the same time it takes to travel 
from Chicago to Elco, Nevada, by 


train. 


And that’s why we put Moscow, 
Russia, where San Antonio, Texas, 
ought to be — and Singapore up near 
Seattle, Washington. 


The number of hours shown over 


each of these foreign cities represents 
the elapsed time by air from Chicago 
to that foreign city. Its location on the 
map shows the approximate distance 
you could travel in the U.S. by train in 


the same length of time. 


Perhaps you hadn’t thought of the 
world as being so small. But it is. 
Today, because of the long-range 
plane, no spot on earth is more than 60 
hours’ flying time from your local air- 


port. 


No longer, in a world shrunk so 
small, can there be such a thing as a 
hermit nation. Not when the Atlantic 
can be spanned in 372 minutes, and 


the broad Pacific in only 35 hours. 


Asa nation, we didn’t fully und 
stand this, at first. But when we d 
become aware of it, we quickly rec 
nized the need for speeding the p 
duction of vast numbers of milit 
aircraft, and training the person 
to fly, fight, and maintain them. 


This has been done — is still bei: 
done. And mastery of the air — wh: 
was not ours to begin with — is n« 
helping to change the once-despera 
hope of ultimate victory into a ce 


tainty. 


After Victory, when we set abou! 
the task of securing our freedom and 
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a lasting peace, the plane will take 
its rightful place as a tremendously 
constructive force, welding the peo- 
ples of the earth together in friendly 
trade and intercourse and mutual 
understanding. ; 





A nation on wings — In 1940, there were 
less than 100 major airports in the U.S. 
By the end of this year there will be at 
least 865, mot counting military air- 
dromes, all capable of handling even the 
biggest planes now flying. In addition, 


there will be well over 2000 smaller - 


landing fields. 





The 4-engine, long-range Liberator 
bomber carries a heavier bomb load 
farther and faster than any other U.S. 
bomber in action against the enemy. 
Those operating. from U.S. and British 
bases on anti-submarine patrol have 
been nicknamed “V.L.R.” (very long 
range) Liberators. Fully loaded with 
depth bombs, they fly 2000 miles or 
more, bave sunk subs as far as 1000 
miles out in the Atlantic. Because of 
their extremely long range, Liberators 
were chosen to carry out the devastating 
raid on the Ploesti oil refineries in 
Rumania. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Son Diego, Calif. © Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas ® New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. *© Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. * Tucson, Ariz. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. © Louisville, Ky. 
Dearborn, Mich. * Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 


The long-range Army Liberator bomber is 
now being built by Ford, Douglas, and 
North American, as well as by its designers, 
Consolidated Vultee. Sharing the blue- 
prints of a great weapon for Victory with 
other manufacturers is the American way 
of waging a war. 





The tough, bullet-fast Vengeance dive 
bomber is a Consolidated Vultee combat 
plane. Powered by a 1600 horsepower en- 
gine, and with hydraulic dive brakes for 
perfect control when streaking earthward 
toward its target, this deadly Army plane 
is giving a superb account of itself on our 
global baitlefronts. 





Well over 40% of the tens of thousands of 
workers in the Consolidated Vultee plants 
are women. Many of them were teachers, 
housewives, salesgirls — people who never 
worked before in an office or plant. But 
now they are skilled aircraft builders, do- 
ing their part to hasten the end of the war. 


More than 10,000 subcontractors and sup- 
pliers are pitching in and working ‘round 
the clock to help us put more and more 
Liberator bombers into the hands of Army 
and Navy pilots. 


No spot on earth is more 


than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport. 





oe a Ree 


Trans-oceanic flying transport — Swarms of Liberator Express transport planes — work- 
horse version of the 4-engine, long-range Liberator bomber — are flying America’s globe- 
girdling supply lines, carrying military equipment and personnel. “Payload” capacity: 
up to 10 tons. One Liberator Express operating for Consairway — Consolidated Vultee’s 
foreign service transport line for the Air Transport Command — has already flown 31 


_ round trips to Australia. 


FRE, e Consolidated Vul- 
. 


tee is eager to 

make whatever contribution 

it can toward a clearer un- 

derstanding of today’s new 
global geography. 

The well-known cartog- 

rapher, Richard Edes Harrison, has 





» worked with us in the preparation of a 


32-page booklet entitled “MAPS — and 
how to understand them.” This booklet is 
now available and will gladly be sent free 
on request. Simply fill out the coupon 
eat the right. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
P. O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the 
| 32-page booklet, “MAPS — and how 

I 7 ? 
| to understand them. 
Name 


Address __ 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO (patrol bomber) — CATALINA (patrol bomber) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR 


EXPRESS (transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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Adults and Children Must Have the 


VITALITY ELEMENT Stored in Natural Oatmeal 


BE’ ERY family with growing chil- 
dren should know these facts. 
Less meateper day means less of a 
basic vitality-growth element, pro- 
tein, Yet, every growing child must 
have protein for growth. Every adult 
needs protein to fight fatigue, for 
real stamina and energy. And no 
other food element can be substi- 
tuted for protein: 

Of all the cereals, natural oatmeal 
is richest in this important growth 
necessity —this basic fatigue-fighting 
element. No responsible authority 
has disagreed with this fact. 

No ready-to-eat cereal, even if part 
oats, matches the protein growth 
value of natural Quaker Oats. 


4 “We 2 $ 


Nature favors natural oatmeal in 
many ways. It is richest thrifty 
source of spark plug Vitamin By. 
This vitamin helps guard growing 
children against irritability, nerv- 
ousness, Constipation. Helps guard 
you against nervousness and easy 
fatigue. 

Give big bowls of hot delicious 
Quaker Oats to the children every 
morning to help guard wartime 

rowth, Recently, 504 out of 514 

ood authorities recommended a 

hot breakfast for every growing 
child and working adult. So guard 
your Own stamina and energy by 
enjoying this great natural whole- 
grain food daily. Not rationed! 


£ e? cK 
$2.0" 
fee OA KER 
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Waiting all night for World Series bleach: 
seats didn’t bother these American sailors and 
Canadian soldiers They played leap frog to 
pass the time. 








War and Religion 


Boys on the fighting fronts ar 
tending church services more than 7 








| ever did at home. 


One fighting chaplain, who 
through the North African and Si 
campaigns with the G.I.’s recently ' 
ported that-men who “never went 
church back home” soon became reg 
members of his congregation. 1 
chaplain believes that war will not n 
“killers” out of American troops. O 
those whose civilian life did not in« 

a wholesome home-life will have a « 
dency to “raise hob” after the wai 
said. And these men can be easi! 
spotted because war brings out tru 
character. 

All in all, he concluded the wa 
making the fighters sober-minded and 
intensifying their interest in religi 


Leave for Soldiers 

The five Senators who recently toured 
the battlefronts heard a persistent qu 
tion “When do we go home?” The la 
makers replied that they would like 
see the U. S. forces stationed overs 
brought home and replaced by fr 
units. 

Army officials, while sympatheti 
the idea cited the difficulties of su 
program on a broad scale. They 
1) the urgent need to build up 
strength of overseas fighting f 
which means sending reinforcen 
rather than replacement troops, 
2) the shortage of ships. Some w 
who have served in fighting zones 
prolonged periods have been retu 
to the United States for rest. But o 
few of the overseas fighters can exp 
to see the U. S. A. until It’s over, b 
ring casualties, of course. 
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Woman's World — 


War-Wives Raise? 


With pre-Pearl Harbor fathers about 
to go marching off to war, the problem 
of dependent wives and children takes 
on a serious cast. The ‘present Army 
and Navy allowance amounts to a $50 
a month payment to the wife, of which 
$28 is contributed by the government 
and $22 by the service husband, plus 
$12 for the first child and $10 for each 
additional child. At this rate the total 
income for a mother and two children is 
only $72 a month, yet the bare sub- 
sistance level in towns and cities is 
$84.30, according to public and private 
family social agencies, 

No Santa Claus, but a cushion against 
actual deprivation is the Senate’s bill 
raising the allowance for the first child 
from $12 to $30, and giving $20 instead 
of $10 to each additional child. This 
measure may pass the House this week. 

Service men’s wives expecting babies 
can obtain aid through the Federal 
Emergency Maternity and Infant care 
program, for which Congress has just 
passed a deficiency appropriation of 
$18,620,000. The funds are issued to 
the State Health Departments through 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Applications must be 
filled in and filed with the Health De- 
partment of the state in which the ex- 
pectant mother resides. Already 50,000 
vives and babies of service men have 


Wide World 


This Akron, Ohio war worker doesn’t even 
have to lift her thumb. Share-the-ride stations 
cre scattered throughout the city. 


received aid through this means, and an 
additional 200,000 will be helped by 
the new funds by the end of the fiscal 
year in July. 

When an enlisted man’s wife is 
stranded in a strange town or suddenly 
finds herself without funds the Army 
Emergency Relief will lend a helpin 
hand. The funds for its loans mi 
grants’ come from contributions and 
service benefit shows. The AER is 
strictly for emergency purposes and 
tries to get the service family on its 
own feet again by finding jobs for em- 
ployable women, making arrangements 
for daytime care of children, etc., in 
addition to financial aid. 


Land Army 


When the fall harvest season closes 
next month, 300,000 women workers 
of the Women’s Land Army, will have 
weathered a “baptism under fire” that 
has brought America a bumper food 
crop. It was late in the spring before 
the WLA went into the field, so there 
was little time to break the women 
workers in gradually. Coming from 
colleges, desk jobs, homes, they learned 
quickly and turned to—to pick, sort and 
grade fruits and vegetables, tend trap 
nests, milk cows, generally take over 
the berth of America’s “hired hands.” 

Some of them worked only a few 
days, others worked months; thousands 
are staying on through the winter to do 
“chores” on dairy and poultry farms, 
They worked hard, long hours, proved 
sturdy. Last week, from Nagatuck 
to Sacramento they were getting praise 
from the men who know, their boss— 
the farmer. 


Calling All Cans 


“It's your scrap,” reminds the gov- 
ernment. This time the scrap they 
want from kitchens is tin. Enough 
steel lies in the tin cans used in Ameri- 
can kitchens yearly, even under ration- 
ing, to build 22,900 medium tanks or 
900 destroyers. Yet only one out of 
every three used cans get off to war. 
Monthly collections average 200,000,- 
000; government wants 400,000,000. 


Buying Spree 

Sales in the women’s and misses’ sec- 
tions of department stores have risen 
60 per cent since last year and in many 
cities account for almost half of these 
stores’ total sales, a survey by the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany reveals. Purchases in furs have 
zoomed 100 to 300 per cent in some 
war industry areas, are up 66 per cent 


REMEMBER THESE? By way of refreshing 
your memory, the things at the top and sides 
are bobby pins, the one in the center is 
@ zipper. The War Production Board has 
just announced that there will be twice 
as many of them on sale after November 1 
as there have been for the past year. 


for the country as a whole. Selling 
records in jewelry, amusement tickets, 
cigarettes and playing cards also re Alect 
on Mrs. America’s buying spree. 


Navy’s Xmas 


Christmas is over for the Army over- 
seas. October 15 was the last date 
for mailing gifts to them, without a 
written request from the soldier him- 
self. Now it’s Christmas shopping-and- 
sending time for sailors, Coast Guards- 
men, and Marines. Packages sent be- 
fore November 1 ought to reach foreign 
shores by December 25. Wrap heav ily 
several times, address clearly and ac- 
curately, the Post Office ple ads. It 
will handle about six million service 
packages this year in comparison to 
last year’s million. 


School Lunch Program 


The Federal Government can’t give 
food away for school lunches this year. 
It will pass out cash, instead. 

The new plan, completely flexible, 
adapts itself to the needs of each school 
and community with Federal reimburse- 
ment of approximately 60 per cent of 
the food cost. Purchasing is done locally, 
sometimes by the children themselves as 
a part of the program, with equipment, 
labor, and supervision furnished by 
state and local agencies. 

Lunches vary from a complete, bal- 
anced meal to perhaps only one hot 
dish or a bottle of milk to supplement a 
lunch brought from home. Reimburse- 
ment for costs of food by the Food 
Distribution Administration from the 
$50 million dollars yoted by Congress 
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for this school year will be in propor- 
tion to the quality and quantity of the 
lunch served. 

Any non-profit organization may 
sponsor such a program in its commun- 
ity and should address requests to the 
nearest regional office of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. Your county 


- agent or local USDA office can tell you 


which is closest to your home. 


Pressure Cookers ARE! 


Rationing regulations on pressure 
cookers have been lifted a bit—now that 
the canning season is almost over. Both 
seven and 14 quart sizes are avail- 
able again, according to WPB. About 
45,000 new cookers will go into the 
stores between now and the end of 
the year. 

Apply to the local County Farm Ra- 
tioning Committee (or its~sub-commit- 
tee) for a certificate of eligibility or a 
review of a previously i.led application. 
Once armed with the certificate you 
can buy the canner from any dealer who 


has a supply. 
Quick Kraut 
There’s a quick, simple way to make 


sauerkraut from summer cabbage out 
of your Victory Garden or from burst 


heads that can’t be stored, advises the 
North Dakota Agricultural College nu- 
tritionist. Let cabbage stand one day 
at room temperature, then trim outer 
leaves and wash head. Shred, using 
one teaspoon salt and half teaspoon 
sugar to each quart of cabbage. Pack 
into quart jars tightly and seal, leaving 
a two inch space at top of jar for fer- 
mentation. Curing takes four to six 
weeks in a room of 70 degrees or lower 
for best results. When the foam which 
rises during fermentation settles back 
into the liquid your kraut is ready for 
use. Jars kept in a cool place may not 
need processing. (In summer process 
them in a hot water bath for 20 
minutes). For large quantities, the old 
fashioned method is more practical. 


Borrowed Nurseries 

It's a baby boom everywhere, but 
with California’s bumper crop of Army 
and Navy stations and accompanying 
transient families, Red Cross headquar- 
ters there has grown gray hairs over 
calls for nursery equipment. A broad- 
side SOS for help brought them offers of 
bassinets, baby carriages, cribs and high 
chairs, provided they were returned 
eventually. Now, the Red Cross bor- 
rows from local families. Service 
mothers borrow from the Red Cross. 


Youthful, Becoming Styles 


4633—This diagonally wrapping frock is easy to make 


and launder. Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 40. 
3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


9467-—A two-piecer with softly cut blouse. 
Size 36 requirese4%4 yards 39 inch fabric. 


to 50. 


Size 16 requires 


Sizes 34 


9516—A beautifully fitting, smartly styled slip. Em- 


broidery transfer included, 
Size 16 requires 2% yards 39 inch fabric. 


Sizes 14 to 20, 32 


to 42. 


Tnis puff-sleeved, ruffled frock for the kiddies. 


4406 — 
Sizes 2 to 10. 


A sylph slim junior miss princess frock. 
Size 13 requires 3% yards 39 inch fabric and 


11 to 17. 
3% yard 35 inch contrast. 


Price of each pattern i6c (in coins). 
is only 10 cents. Address orders 
Department, 243 W. 17th Street, 


Size 6 requires 2% yards $9 inch fabric. 


Sizes 


book 
ATHFINDER Pattern 


te P. 
New York 11, N. ¥. 


Westing 


Recipe-of-the-Week 

There’s no reason why the soy be 
should have a monopoly on this bu 
ness of supplementing red ration stam 
Shorn .of its lowly breakfast ta 
status, that old friend oat meal c 
bines with ground meat to form MOA 
LOAF, a delicious dinner dish: 

One pound of ground veal, bee! 
lamb; one an da quarter cups of 
cooked quick-cooking oats; two 
spoons salt; one-half teaspoon cel: 
salt; one-quarter teaspoon black pepp: 
one beaten egg; one and one-quart 
cups milk; one-third cup ketchup; + 
tablespoons chopped onions. Bake 
moderate oven one hour. Serves : 





cel 
epp 
juart 
p; t 
jake 


es 


Needlework 


Two pieces of cloth make all but the ear of | 


sappy toys. Pattern contains full details. 

654—Colorful rugs to make in various ways; cro- 
braiding, weaving, hooking. Pattern con- 
ll details. 





oe 
a 3G 


l 
~. 


That’s Fun 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Address 
all orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Editor, 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York, 11, N. Y. 





Complaints Encouraged 


\t last the housewife is going to get 
ince to eXpress herself on the war- 
quality and price of civilian goods. 

The man lending a sympathetic ear 
be an investigator from the War 

duction Board’s Office of Civilian 
irements. The investigators will 
10,000 housewives throughout the 
try using as their guide a 2l-page 
tionnaire covering everything from 
ers to automobiles. The ladies will 


sked what goods are scarce, too’ 


ly priced or too poor in quality to 
rrant purchase. Results of the poll 
be used as a guide in setting up a 
in production program for 1944, 
0 determine whether changes will 


; 


International 


New Brown and White Striped Slack 
Meons More Freedom for Army Nurses. 


have to be made in distribution of goods 
to assure each community an equal share 
of the scarcer items. 


Store Fabrics Right 


Summer clothes, fabrics of a house- 
hold breaking up for the duration, 
civilian suits abandoned for the time 
being—all are entitled to as much re- 
spect when you begin to store them 
as you gis e your winter woolens come 
spring. Choose a dry, cool, and dark 
spot for storage. A well ventilated 
closet on first or second flooor is ideal. 
Sunlight and hot attic temperatures 
weaken fabrics, whether cotton, linen, 
or wool, Cellars invite mildew. If you 
must choose between attic and cellar, 
your attic is probably the lesser of the 
two evils; moisture condenses even in 
seemingly very dry basements. Above 
all, fabrics must be clean before being 
stored. Spots are food for moths, in- 
sects, and mildew. 


Household Hints 


q After polishing brass articles such 
as buttons and buckles, coat them with 
colorless nail polish to protect and 
preserve the luster. Colorless nail 
polish serves well to protect and water- 
proof bottle labels. 


q The next time you have a shade 
roller to wind, insert the flat metal end 
in a keyhole. Both hands will then be 
free to grip the roller and turn it. 


q A discarded fruit jar ring will 
prevent flower pots from marring win- 
dow sills. 
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BOBBY PINS 


riches tear 5D DOZEN $1 Mectye 


2 inches long 
While they last 


Limit 10 Dozen per customer. 
orders will be filled upon receipt of Cash or 
Money order. Act now-—order yours TODAY! 


}. Kirkham, Dept. 3B, 214 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 





EARN MONEY 


in your spare time 


Manufacturer of the famous brand of 
stockings offers exceptional oppor- 
tunity to housewives and women em- 
ployed to earn excellent commis- 
sions in their spare time selling full- 
fashioned hosiery. Write for particu- 
lars. 
ROEDING & ARNOLD, INC. 

369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 
25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listed in our 49th 

Annual Bargain Catalog of 820 pages. Ola-tume favorites 
latest ‘‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 

tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 

and thousands of individual customers. Send postcard 

today for our new 1944 catalog, “Bargains in Books."’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 108 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Iilineis 





Protect Entire Family 
for $1 a Month 


Certificate Paying Benefits up to $1,000.00, F > 
Sent for EE Inspection 


Covers accidental or natural death. No medicalexamina- 
tion. Age limits 2 to 75 years. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name and address. | No obligation. Nosaleseman 
will call. Postcard will do. Atlas Mutual Benefit Ase'n, 
Dept. 110 Wilmington, Delaware. 


This Home-Mined | 
Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


So Easy. No Cooking. Big Saving. 

You may not know it, but in your own 
kitchen, and in just a moment, you can 
easily prepare a really surprising relief for 
ccughs due to. colds. It’s old-fashioned 
your mother probably used it—but for real 
results, it can’t be beaten. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups gran 
ulated sugar and one cup of water a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed 
No trouble at all, Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup 

rhen get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a special compound of 
proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well known for prompt action in throat and 
bronchial irritations 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottie, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really 
splendid cough syrup, and you get about four 
times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste 

It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irri 
tated membranes, eases the soreness, makes * 
breathing easy, and lets you sleep. Try jt, 
and if not pleased, your money will be 
refunded 


Taw! Flowering Plant Ball! 


Just wet it... and it grows 
‘*Earthless’’ sphagnum-moss plant 
ball {3’’ in diameter) impregnat 
ed with Vitamin B-1. Blooms in 
record time. Just place it in bowl 
or hanging basket and keep moist 
Eleven varieties: Nasturtium, 
sweet pea,morning glory, petunia, 
zinnia, marigold, cosmo mixed 
flowers, climbing and trailing 
vines, and parsley. Ideal for gifts 
and bridge prizes. 50c each—3 for 
$1.00. All 11. varieties—-$3. Mailed 
postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


1010 Fox Building, Detroit, Mich, 


3 for $1 
JO-BEE CO., 
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Acme 


These laboratory technicians at Colorado State Hospital] won the 1943 award of the American 


Society of Medical Technologists. 


Mrs. Lois Gallaher (left) is shown preparing chick embryo 


for tuberculosis test, while Pauline Kurachi drills a small “observation window” into each egg. 


Corner Vision 


One of the strangest kinds of training 
given to American and British fliers is 
that designed to increase “corner vision.” 
The outer region of the eye's retina 
sees better in dim light than the central 
part does. Pilots see and judge move- 
ments of enemy planes much better by 
observing them out of the corner of 
their eye than by looking at them 
directly. 

After the eyes have adjusted them- 
selves to dim light or darkness for ap- 
proximately a half hour, the sharpness 
of corner vision is greatly increased. 
to stimulate this, fliers either precede 
night flights with a conditioner period 
spent in a dimly lighted room or wear 
special light-re ducing goggles for a half- 
hour or so before take-off. 

To further develop proficiency in side 
vision, an improvised game of volley 
ball is being used. The cadet fliers 
trot around in three concentric circles, 
the largest of which is about 45 feet 
in diameter. The men in the inner circle 
run in an opposite direction from the 
men in the other two circlés. Volley 
balls are tossed between the cadets in 
the three moving circles. With a little 
practice, the men are able to develop 
unusual speed in returning balls which 
are being passed from any and all di- 
rections at the same time. The idea 
of the game is to keep the balls in action 
without fumbling them, and, of course, 
to exercise “corner vision.” 


| 


og 


No More Guinea Pigs 


Two laboratory technicians at the 
Colorado State Hospital have found a 
way to substitute hens’ eggs for the 
traditional guinea pig as the testing 
medium for research in tuberculosis 
and other infectious diseases. Both 
Mrs. Lois Gallaher (left) and Pauline 
Kurachi have been honored with the 
1943 award of the American Society of 
Medical Technologists, for developing 
the new procedure. In describing their 
technique, they disclosed that a smear 
from the* infected patient is injected 
into a ten-day-old chick embryo and 
the resulting actions within the egg 
observed through a small window made 
in the egg shell. The test is completed 
within a week. Aside from speeding 
up the tests, the egg is self-nourishing, 
uniform, sterile, protected and cheaper. 


Field’s Golden 


Chicago’smammoth Field Museum is 
50 years old. Founded in 1893 as the 
Columbian Museum of Chicago, its 
name was changed the followi ‘ing year 
to Field Columbian Museum in recog- 
nition of the benefactions of Marshall 
Field, the department store executive. 
Upon the death of Mr. Field, the mu- 
seum was bequeathed $8,000,000 with 
the stipulation that half the sum be used 
to erect a new building. 
The new museum opened in May 
1921—has attracted over 27 million 
visitors to its corridors af stuffed. birds, 
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Incan clothes, mammoths, habit 
groups and all the other curios of 
and Nature. In its 50 years Fi 
has sponsored 440 major expedition 
the four corners of the earth: and 
lished more than 600 scientific 
tions and leaflets. It pionee 
technique of realistic exhibits; its | 
tion of Man series is particularly 
known in this field. 
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Young Scientists 

“Even today, while all our efi 
are bent toward destruction, men e\ 
where are dreaming and planning 
better world for which we are fight 
the brave new world of freedom { 
fear and freedom from want... . ¢ 
generation thus has before it the n 
difficult and the most thrilling chall 
ever to face mankind. If we fail, hu- 
manity is doomed; but if we succ 
as we will, we shall usher in an e1 
prosperity beyond our wildest drea 
For man will conquer nature by « 
quering himself.” 

Thus wrote 16-year-old R: Ly “ in- 
hart Schiff of New Rochelle, N. Y. in 
his essay, “Freedom From . int” 
which won him a $2,400 scholarship in 
connection with the 2nd annual “science 
talent search” sponsored jointly by 
Science Clubs of America and the Wes- 
tinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. Sharing first honors was the 
essay, “A Balanced Program” con- 
tributed by Gloria Indus Lauer, 17, of 
Ames, Iowa. Thirty-eight other win- 
ners were selected from the 15,000 
high school seniors who participated in 
the nation-wide search to “discover the 
boys and girls who have scientific ¢ 
ability.” lee] 

In presenting the published 
Science Service expressed the opinio 
that the “future belongs to science we 
youth as never before. The world has 
increasing need of reasoning and cre- 
ative scientists to make the world a 
better place in which to live. Science 
is taking a great part in fighting the 
war that will save our way of life. It 
will do even more in the world be- 
yond victory.” 


























































Science Briefs 


e Artificial respiration has been re- 
duced to a matter of raising and lower- 
ing a handle by the introduction of 4 
rubber lung dev eloped by the E.D.B il 
lard Company. The new ery is 
strapped to the back or stomach o the 
victim and adheres to the body “4 suce 
tion. Respiration is restored by stimu- 
ating the muscles until they are strong 
enough to carry on their normal func- 
tion without assistance. 





© Perfection of iron printing plates, 
expected to release 50 to 70 per cent 
more copper and nickel for war use 
has been announced by Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute. 
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ven Points for Peace 


Since a beginning of World War II 
e U. S. a has been bombarded 
ste pn outlining the standing of 
is or that church or church body on 
e war, the peace to follow, the post- 
ar world in general. The result has 
en a confusion rivaling that of the 
ld Testament’s Babel in the land of 
inar. Doubly welcome, therefore, 
s the first American interfaith pro- 
wncement on world order released 
st week by more than 140 top-rank- 
g Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
aders. 
[he joint declaration 
lowing seven points: “1. The moral 
govern world order. The 
f the individual must be assured. 
rights of opprossed, weak, or 
peoples must be protected. 
The rights of minorities must be 











stressed the 









But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you. 


Matthew 6: 33. 


ing course to teach Christians what to 
do if and when another crisis comes.” 


Worship for P-W’s 


Three types of chaplaincy service are 
available to prisoners of war in the 
United States. First, 
themselves may choose one of their 
number—clergyman, missionary, or theo- 
logical student—to lead them. Second, 
the U. S. Army chaplain assigned to 
the camp guard may administer to the 
prisoners if he meets language and 
other special qualifications. Or, upon 
request of the chaplain in charge and 
under his respo msibility, supplement: iry 
religious services may be furnished by 
visiting priests, ministers, rabbis. 

Special Christmas and Easter mes- 
as well as Bibles, hymnals, altar 
materials, and like devotional aids are 
supplied prisoners by the Commission 


sages, 


wed. 5. International institutions on Aliens and Prisoners-of-War, an or- 
) maintain peace ganization jointly 
ith justice must be Sermonette created by the Fed- 
ganized. 6. Inter- ‘ ; eral Council of 
Reacd peerteesay” Armies can defeat armies. but ieee. oak tun 
— no army can defeat a faith. Only —~ es 
operation must be a faith can defeat a faith. What Home Missions 
veloped. 7. A just if we Christians should get a fresh Council. The Com- 










cial order within 
ch state must be 
hieved.” 

Signers of the 
laration included 
be heads of 20 Pro- 
tant denomina- 
ns and officials of 


Protestant inter- 


and 


once called 


mominational 
dies, two repre- _ Rev 
ntatives of the erside 
stern Orthodox 
urches, 11 archbishops and 12 


hops of the Roman Catholic C hurch, 
id th heads of four rabbinical bodies 
‘five national Jewish congregational 
ganizations, 


t-Racial Church? 


The Detroit Council of Churches has 
t concluded a special conference on 
te Church and Inter-Racial Rela- 
hs.” Some of the suggestions offered 

steps to the solution of America’s race 
vblem are: 1, Establish an inter-racial 
uch, whose membership should be 
"1 to any Christian, regardless of 
et; 2. support efforts to obtain Fed- 
legislation against poll taxes and 
repeal of the Oriental exclusion 
rm an inter-racial and inter- 
oung people’ s fellow ship un- 
h auspices; 4. set up a “ train- 


OPY AVA TLABLE 


grin on that? It will take men 
women of undiscourageable 
faith to see the next generation 
through—not sweet faith that says 
because life is so lovely there must 
be a God. but faith that has looked 
into the hell of life, what Carlyle 
“the everlasting nay” 
of a Godless world, and in revolt 
against it has risen up with the 
“everlasting yea” 


belief in God and the soul. 


. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Riv- At 
Church, New York City. 


mission has recently 
arranged to bring 
the noted Swedish 
Lutheran clergyman, 
Reverend Eric 
Wenngren, to this 
country to visit Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war 
camps in the United 
States and Canada. 
the request of 
camp chaplains, the 
Swedish 
will preach and administer the sacra- 
ments to German prisoners. At the 
end of his visit he will submit to the 
commission 2 detailed survey report of 
the religious needs of the camps. 


Religion Briefs 


© Supported by a growing number 
of church groups, more than two-score 
Western Michigan dairy companies have 
joined in protesting an ‘Office of Defense 
Transportation mh calling for retail 
delivery of milk every other Sunday. 


of a convinced 


The ruling called for four weekly de- | 


liveries, not on consecutive days. 


® Walter Block, president” of the | 


Quaker Stretcher Company, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin, has organized noon-day gos- 
pel | shop meetings for his e mploye es, 
conducted by loc al pastors on an inter- 
Cencmination and 


non-sectarian basis. 


the — prisoners | 


churchman | 
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MIDWEST’S 


Best and ONLY Customer... TODAY! 


HE French have a proverb — “The 

more things change, the more they are 
the same.” How true that is of Midwest 
Radios! Once we counted our satisfied 
customers in hundreds of thousands. . . in 
every part of the globe. Today we have 
only one customer — America’s fighting 
man. But you’ll find him, too, in every 
corner of the world—and by his side, radio 
or electronic equipment built by Midwest, 
giving him the same dependable perform- 
ance that for 22 years has made Midwest 
Radios an international favorite. 


Send For FREE Booklet 
A 24-page booklet “‘“Radio—The Eyes and Ears of 
Our Armed Forces” will be sent FREE on your 
request, if accompanied by 10c in stamps or coin 
for which we will send you a War Savings Stamp. 


At Least 10% In War Bonds 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 


DEPT. CINCINNATI. OHIO 















HERE’S THE 
HOSPITALIZATION 


PLAN 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


ONLY 

3c 8 DAY 
GIVES YOU THESE 

REMARKABLE BENEFITS 
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Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Beef and travel are both restricted, but not in the same way. 





Wide World 





This roadway across Grand Coulee 


Dam has been barred to auto travel. Cattle (and there are still lots of them in the West) can use it. 


Food Is News 


This year the whole chaotic problem 
of Food is front-page news, in city 
dailies as well as the village weeklies. 
It hangs like a black cloud in the 
headlines, side by side with the march 
on Rome, conscription of fathers, 
the daily babble of the speech-makers. 

With this issue, Pathfinder inaugur- 
ates a weekly section devoted ex- 
clusively to the news in food . . . the 
maze of OPA rulings, the effects of farm 
subsidies, the likelihood of shortages, 
the changes that storekeepers and proc- 
visualize for “after-the-war.” 
Pathfinder’s editors will strive to give 
a rounded picture of the nation as it 
comes face to face with the fact that 
there is not enough of the foods we 
are used to, and that both our eating 
habits and buying habits are in a stage 
of rapid evolution.—ED. 


The Most Potatoes 


Last 
worth their weight in pennies on city 
markets, the government put a floor of 
$1.50 a bu. under the farm price for 
the 1943 crop. Last week farmers 
were digging the biggest potato crop 
in history, 460,000,000 bu. 

in northwest Maine, Nature went 
berserk, gave Aroostock County’s grow- 
ers an average yield of 325 bu. to the 
acre, and a county- -wide crop of 62, 
000,000 bu: 50% above normal. All 
the refrigerator cars New England rail- 
roads could spare chuffed off 7 the 
winding Bangor & Aroostook R. R. to 
load up with the big, smooth spuds over- 


essors 


spring, when potatoes were 





flowing warehouses at Presque Isle and 
Fort Fairfield. Gov. Sumner Sewall 
closed all banks and stores in the area, 
by proclamation, one day a week until 
the crop was in. The French-Canadian 
families who hire out each fall to pick 
up and grade Aroostook’s crop were 
joined by 600 Boy Scouts, 1,600 day 
laborers imported from Arkansas and 
the mid-south by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and all the townsfolk who 
ceculd walk. 

Time was short. Only 40% of 
Aroostook’s potatoes were out of the 
ground by October 5. The county’s 
first big freeze usually comes between 
October 15 and 20th. 

Back Washington, the War Food 
Administration announced that potatoes 
will be a Victory Food Selection, Octo- 
ber 21 to November 6. It means, to 
housewives and storekeepers, “bargain 


sale spuds.” 


Sugar’s Status 

Factories are getting more sugar for 
industrial use than they did a year ago, 
but civilians will probably stay on 
rations until the end of 1944. 

Stocks on hand are still 500,000 tons 
below the 1939-41 level, despite a gain 
of 700,000 tons in imports from Cuba, 


Hawaii, etc. 
The nineteen states growing sugar 
beets are 40% below “their acreage 


goal for this year, growers complaining 
that the program laid out for them by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture was “too 
little and too late.” Pinked by the 


criticism, plus the obvious need for more 
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sugar, War Food Administrator Mary) 
Jones has proposed a 42% increase | 
sugar beet production for 1944, This 
will raise total acreage for beets ty 
900,000, estimated yield to 1,688,009 
tons. 


Field-to-Table 


e Apples normally processed 
juice or sauce are spoiling in New 
and New England orchards be: 
OPA has failed to fix price ceiling 
this year’s crop, hence processors 
know what price to pay farmers. 

























e “Farmers don’t want subsidies . 
any other kind of government hand 
If farming is a business, w hy not t 
it as a business.” Harold J. Simon 
director of New York State Farm Bu 
reau, Glenhead, L. I. 


@® War Food Administration and 
California’s Department of Agriculture 
are investigating retail mark-ups if 
36% to 200% on the prices of fruits 
and vegetables in city markets of the 
state. 































e Fast-growing turkeys that will carry 
more meat are in the offing, 
sult of a joint study just complete d “a 
the National Turkey Federation and the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


© “Unless OPA clarifies its ceiling 
price policy in fresh fruits and 
tables, the eastern industrial centers can 
expect to eat hay instead of fresh veg 
tables this winter.” Robert Franklin 
Associated Farmers, Fresno, Cal 





as the re 











































® Government 
cies are buying the 
of dried apricots, 


procurement 
entire 1943 pac 
peaches and 


which means that none of thes 
reach the civilian market. 

® Crop goals for 1944 will util 
380,000,000 acres of land, by fa 


largest ever used. At the same | 
WEA has suggested heavy reduct 
hogs in the Corn Belt. 


“It is not difficult to foresee th 
when thousands of cold storage ! 
plants in thousands of villages wil 
come important factors in farm ma 
ing, for the small farmer as well a 
large one. It is believed that 
home units, marketing after the u 
as little as $200, will simplify th for 
problem in many communities.” .! 

R Wilson, Asst. U. S. Sec’y. of ‘ 


merce. 


Oleo Tempest 

Ever since 1893 when the New ) 
State legislature passed a bill taxing 
new “substitute butter” made from c¢ 
tonseed oil, the butter producers of the 
North and the cotton growers 0! 
South have been going it hamm« 


thy 










tongs. The fight “still rages, des} 
butter shortage that will get 
worse before it gets better 
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Five months ago, Iowa State College 
issued a piaighiot titled “Putting Dairy- 
ing on a Wartime Footing” which said, 
boldly, that oleomargarine “is as nu- 
tritious as butter.” The state’s Farm 
Bureau barked first. By mid-July Iowa 
State’s campus was black with butter 
lobbyists and milk producers, all drool- 
ing for the scalp of Dr. Theodore W. 
Schultz, the Harvard graduate who 
headed up the college’s Department of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Eventually, the college backed down 
on the statement. On October 1, Dr. 
Schultz resigned, moved 400 miles east 
to the University of Chicago. -Latest 
report is that the American Assn. 
of University Professors will “investi- 
gate.” 

Through it all, oleo production kept 
booming. The output for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 totalled 548,467,888 
Ibs., compared to 368,804,719 for the 


previous twelve months. 


Milk and/or Pork 


One night last week 35 men and 
women from New York State sat down 
with 16 of their Congressmen in the 
East Room of Washington’s Mayflower 
Hotel to talk about food. Actually they 
talked corn and dairying and poultry 
farming, but what they had to si ry added 
up to less milk, fewer eggs and scrawnier 
poultry for the big cities of the East. 

Four months ago the Government 
set a ceiling on cash corn of $1.07 a 
bushel. But the mid-Western farmer, 

upon whom eastern dairy and poultry 
farmers depend for stock feeds, looked 
at the floor price of hogs—$13.75 per 
hundredweight—and with a little rudi- 
mentary mathematics discovered he 
could realize approximately $1.40 a 
bushel on corn by converting it into 
pork. Result, no feed in the East. 

For a time, said the 35 representa- 
tives of the New York State Conference 
Board of Farm Organizations, 
ers bought feed from Canada; then 

Canadians put an embargo on barley 


Wide World 


William B. Winter, of Newton, Mass., with soy- 


beon cake dried in 60 seconds. 


Eastern- 


and rye exports across the Great Lakes. 
As for U. S. Government feed wheat, 
they felt, most of it will be gone by 
November Ist. 

In the comparatively short time since 
the ceiling went on corn, dairy feed has 
advanced $4.40 and poultry feed $8 a 
tton. New York State milk production 
has dropped below the output for the 
same period last year. And, under the 
present unbalanced rations fed cows, 
liquidation of herds may be necessary. 

The 35 recommended a regulated 
country-wide liquidation of dairy herds 
beginning at once in order to make 
available feedstocks last longer, then 
went on to propose that the ceiling on 
corn be boosted from $1.07 to $1.40. 


Now, it’s up to Congress to decide 
whether the U. S. public will have an 
abundance of pork at the cost of 
milk and-egg shortage, or a reasonable 
supply of all three. 


italy’s Olive Oil 


Italy’s extension of the olive branch 
doesn't mean more olive oil for the 
American salad bowl. Before the war 
Italy exported its high grade oil to the 
United States then imported second 
grade oil from Greece and North Africa 
for its own consumption. Now, it has 
no surplus and won't have any for some 
time to come. 

Pre-war consumption of edible olive 
oil in the U. S. A. was about 70 million 
pounds. Last year’s dropped to 15 mil- 
liori, of which 10 million came from 
home production and the remainder 
from .reserve stocks. The supply .this 
winter will be still lower for, although 
home production has risen a bit, the 
reserves are almost exhausted. Contrary 
to popular belief, the meager domestic 
supply is superior to the imported va- 
riety, and less strain on the pocketbook. 


Ration Tokens 


Contract for the manufacture of 900,- 
000,000 plastic tokens to be used as 
“change”. for ration stamps has been 
awarded to the Osborne Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. The coins will be slightly 
larger than a nickel. Blue ones will be 
used as change for blue ration stamps 
and red ones for red stamps. Inasmuch 
as they will not have any expiration 
date, they will be usable at any time. 


Food Cyclone 


A “scientific cyclone” with a wind ve- 
locity of 60 miles an hour dehydrates 
food in 60 seconds, instead of the 10 
to 12 hours oven-type dehydrators take. 
The process was deve lope d for the At- 
lantic Research Associates, an industrial 
science organization at Newton, Mass., 
by William B. Winter. The machine is 
60 feet high, consists of a series of 
furnace- like pipes through which raw 
food is whirled by blasts of hot air. 
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$1.39 


20 DAY FREE TRIAL 

Ideal for spotting planes, ships miles pues. le 
500 yards away appear as 100 yards distant! 

appear as 1 mile. SPOTTER TELESCOPE A, scien- 
tifically ground lens, plastic eye pieces, new-type com- 
position tubes and guaranteed for real performance. 
Easy to focus on both moving and stationary objects. 
20 DAY FREE TRIAL. Try for 20 days at our risk! 


SPOTTER 
TELESCOPE 


| Return if not completely satisfied. SEND NO MONEY. 


Just pay postman $1.39 plus few cents postage on de- 
livery. Don’t wait—production of telescopes may be 
curtailed as it has been on binoculars. AMERICAN 
TELESCOPE CO., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. S-506, Chicago. 


SHINES SHOES 
Without “Polish!” 


Sensational! ORY Shoe Polisher! 
Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Simply glide 
over shoes—and presto!—you have e lustrous, 
long-lasting shine. Cleans and polishes in one 

ration. Dust, dirt, grime disappear instantly. 

© Mess or muss. © soiled, stained hands. 
Clean. Handy. Works like magic. Marvelous 
— for Men's, Women's. Kee e Shoes. Low 


priced. Selis like wiid 
Sample offer sent im- 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS “"p'; Z, te age 


send name at once, n etal s. do. SEND INEY— 
Jaat your name KRISTEI FEE ESS 78 bar Street. AKRON, OHIO 


5,000 TESTED RECIPES 


FOR PRACTICAL ECONOMICAL MEALS 


Colorful, Wash- 
able Jacket 

and Bind- 

ing 


"T nume-invexep like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 


A Few of the Many Features of this 
Great Cook Book 


HEALTH facts, model menus, caloric tables, 
vitamins explained. 

DIETS—for gaining or losing weight. 

COMPLETE table and food service; altitude 
cooking; foreign recipes adapted to use. 

FLOOR plans for suggestions for kitehens 
with more safety. and efficiency. 

AND many more features that make this the 

most practical cook book ever published. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply drop us a card and say send me 
a copy of The American Woman’s Cook Book 
for 10 days examination. Pay the postman 
$2.39 plus a few cents postage and C.O.D. 
charges. Keep the book for 10 days and 
then if you are not completely’ satisfied re- 
turn it to us in good order and your money 
will be promptly refunded. If you care to 
send remittance with order we will send the 
book postpaid. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 
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When he _ got 
back to New York 
after traveling 32,- 
000 miles to enter- 
tain soldiers in Ice- 
land, Africa, the 
Middle East, Sicily 
and Italy, the first 
thing Jack Benny, 
popular comedian, 
did was to telephone a large number 
of “Moms” and tell them that their 
sons are “fine.” That was the mes- 
sage most of the boys wanted him to 
bring back. Benny found men in every 
camp who had seen him in movies or 
laughed at him on the radio; many asked 
after his famous Maxwell. 

Helping Benny give 150 war-theatre 
performances in 10 weeks were Anna 
Lee, actress; Larry Adler; harmonica 
player; Jack Snyder, pianist, and Wini 
Shaw, singer. Draped around his neck 
aré “short-snorter” bills which he, as an 
ocean-hopping flyer, collected from the 
fraternity. 
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They Did it For Dad 


One game American battery which 
will get no Congressional medal but 
which won the acclaim an admiration 
of lovers of good sportsmanship, is 
composed of two brothers, Morton and 
Walker Cooper, pitcher and catcher of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 

In New York the world series was 
under way, and the doughty Yankees 
had beat the Cardinals in the first game. 
Out in Kansas City lived a rabid base- 
ball fan, Robert J. Cooper, who had 
two sons on that Cardinal team—sons 
whom he had taught to play ball. He 
was particularly anxious for Pitcher 
Morton to get even for the two occa- 
sions last year when the Yankees 
knocked him out of the box. His anxiety 
was evidently too keen; the night fol- 
lowing the first game he fell dead of a 
heart attack. 

When Manager Southworth learned 
of the death next morning he hurried 
to see the boys, and found them bowed 
with grief. But soon Morton raised his 
head and said: “I want to pitch today, 
Rill. You understand why.” Walker 
also spoke up: “And I’m catching. 
That’s the way Dad would want it.” 

They got the assignment. Morton 
Cooper pitched one of his greatest 
games, holding the slugging Yanks to 
six hits and winning, 4-3. Catcher 
Walker clinched the victory by gather- 
ing into his capacious mitt a pop foul 
in the ninth. 


Out in Kansas City their mother, 
shutting off the radio when the last man 
was out, exclaimed: “Dad would have 
been the proudest man in town to- 


night!” 
Kansas Pays The Interest 


Fear of religious persecution drove 
a colony of German Mennonites out of 
the Russian Crimea early in the 1870s. 
They migrated to Kansas, brought with 
them the first hard winter wheat ever 
seen in America. Out of their first 
crops sprang the beginnings of the 
great winter wheat belt that runs from 
the Dakotas to north Texas. 

Last week kindly, forthright “Jake” 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, supervised the 
loading of 6,000 bu. of Ten Marq win- 
ter wheat at Topeka and highballed it 
east toward Russia. It was a collective 
gift from the farmers and farm organiza- 
tions of Kansas to the soldiers and refu- 
gees of the USSR. Said Jake Mohler, 
“We're paying some of the interest on 
an old debt.” 


It’s a Long Way 


This highway 
marker might be 
called the signpost 
of magnificent dis- 
tances, although 
most of the inform- 
ation it conveys is 
rather academic. It 
is on the Alaska 
Highway. All the 
truckdrivers headed for the far North 
with an apparently inexhaustible supply 
of war material like to stop and look at 
it. They may be bound for Whitehorse, 
only 322 miles away, but they like to 
think that some of the stuff they are 
carrying may one day reach that city 
far away which is named at the bottom. 
Drivers on this route call it the “tough- 
est grind in the world.” 
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Washington-West Bible 


Still off on the battlefront somewhere 
is a book which many a man would 
rather possess than any other in the 
world. It is the West family Bible, 
used in the ceremony that made George 
Washington a Mason, and signed on the 
fly leaf by the “Father of his Country.” 

Stephen West, first known owner of 
the Bible, lived in Massachusetts and 
was of a family of royal descent. He 
took the Book with him on trips to 
Virginia and North Carolina, where the 
Wests renewed associations with the 
Washingtons, and it was on one of these 
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occasions that the Masonic ceremony: 
took place at Fredericksburg, Va. — 

The prized volume fell into the hands 
of British soldiers foraging through Ne, 
England, in the Revolution, and wa 
not heard of again for 140 years. It 
then turned up at Bermuda in posse: 
sion of the Second Battalion, Duke o! 
Cornwall's Light Infantry. There 
was an object of great interest to visito1 
but one of them proved himself a va: 
dal by tearing off Washington's sig 
nature. 

The Second Battalion later moved | 
Gibraltar, and the Bible was last +r 
ported at that place as late as 193 
It evidently moved on with the Battalio 
to some battle front later, and is on 
more, probably, in the war. The Bat 
talion’s present location is known on! 
to the British War Office. It is hope 
that the Bible will come home after t! 
war—perhaps by Lend-Lease in revers 


Our “English” Towns 


When the Nazis utterly destroye 
the Czech village of Lidice, a Lidic 
was founded in the United States 
perpetuate the name. If Hitler’s bom! 
ers should ever succeed (by a wid 
stretch of imagination) in similarly d 
stroying the well-known towns of Eng 
land, no such step would be necessary 
Their namesakes are already with us 
all over our map. 

We have, for instance, 28 Chesters 
25 Oxfords, 19 Bristols and Windsors 
15 Bedfords, 14 Brightons, 12 Bostons 
There are 11 Chesterfields, Beverlys 
Chathams; 15 Cambridges, 10 Salis- 
burys and 21 Plymouths. Ten Baths 
6 Liverpools, 4 Shrewsburys, 10 Shef 
fields, 26 Dovers, 14 Derbys and 5 Dar- 
bys vie with 12 Woodstocks, 4 Coven- 
trys, 15 Cambridges, 9 Birmingham 
and a fair share of Nottinghams, La: 
casters, Worcesters, Cardiffs, Bucking 
hams, Newarks and Exeters. 


Messenger Boy at 95 


Henry M. Ros 
not carrying “di 
patches” for Sh 
man, Sherid 
Buell or Thom 
as he did some 8 
years ago, acco! 
panied by the ro 
of Civil War ca 

Acme non. But he 
again a messenger boy (official classit 
cation) helping Uncle Sam win a wa 
Roe is only 95 years old, and when t! 
country called for help he reported fo: 
duty and prevailed on the War Man- 
power Commission ‘to find him a job 
He works in a glider factory at St 
Louis, and proudly displays the badge 
that identifies him as a war worker. In 
his spare time he turns to his old trade 
of bricklayer. 
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Demerol 


To their already crowded shelf of 
yain-relievers medical scientists have 
added a new potion. It is demerol, a 
synthetic resembling morphine but of 
a lower toxicity and shorter duration of 
action. First report on the use of 
demerol was made before the Connecti- 
cut Clinical Congress of the Connecticut 
State Medical Society by Dr. Robert C. 
Baterman, who told of the new com- 
pound’s effectiveness in the treatment 
of more than 4,000 patients at Bellevue 
Hospital. It is administered after minor 
surgical procedures, fractures, abscesses, 
carbuncles, burns, and in arthritis, neur- 
itis and labor cases. 
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This child is learning to coordinate muscles 


again by feeling the sensations as Sister 
Kenny turns her head, 
Sister Kenny 

Infantile paralysis eo anterior 


poliomyelitis) has long ch allenged the 
medical profession. Methods of * “cure” 
ranged from medieval exorcism to coun- 
ter-attacks with malaria or rat-bite fever. 
Billions of dollars have been spent in 
research and more billions in clinical 
care of the afflicted. But the challenge 
stands. .As yet there is no accepted 
This year “polio” cases have 
eached epidemic proportions in so 
iany sections of the country that the 

ease threatens to break a ten-year 

( ord. 

One bright spot in the picture, to 
cientists as well as victims, is that the 
icrease is providing a sufficient number 
f test cases to determine the relative 
merits of new .treatment techniques. 
Foremost among these is the so-called 
Sister Kenny treatment. This treatment, 


which tall, grey haired Nurse Elizabeth 


cure 


Kenny evolved and perfected in 30 
years of work among the natives in 
Austarlia’s bush country, is almost the 
exact opposite of techniques heretofore 
applied by the medical profession. 

Instead of immobilizing affected 
members of the body—paralyzed legs 
and arms—with splints, braces, frames 
and casts, Sister Kenny deftly massages 
the muscles and uses hot applications. 
Blankets are cut up, dipped in boiling 
water, wrung out tightly, and applied to 
the painful areas. 

When 55-year-old Sister Kenny, 
she was affectionately called by her 
admirers in Australia, came to this 
country in 1940 to demonstrate her 
work at General Hospital in Minne- 
apolis, results were startling. It was 
discovered that six out of 10 patients 
who underwent the treatment early 
enough—within two weeks of the onset 
of the disease—recovered in four to six 
weeks with no trace of crippled muscles. 
But still there were not enough cases 
to allow for “control” conditions where- 
by other methods might be simultan- 
eously compared. 

This year the story will be different, 
for, in addition to the increase in the 
disease itself, there are many more 
medical units throughout the country 
trying the Kenny treatment. Of tre- 
mendous importance, too, is the fact 
that the basic idea underlying Sister 
Kenny’s treatment— which is, roughly, 
an attack on the disease in its second: ary 
area, the muscles—has given rise to 
some promising methods of doing with 
muscle-relaxing chemicals what her 
treatment does with massage and hot 


applications. One such chemical, 
prostigmine, has been tried with 
apparent success; others are being 
sought. 


Welfare Institute 


Scattered throughout the Nation are 
many private welfare agencies cooper- 
ating unselfishly with 10spitals, com- 
munity health projects and municipal, 
State and Federal welfare organizations. 
Of these, 157 belong to the Federation 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies. On 
October 25 and 26 the Federation will 
hold a study course at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel for the 2,500 board 
and committee members of these sepa- 
rate agencies. The two-day institute, 
to be conducted by the National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare, 
will discuss up-to-date methods of carry- 
ing on the work of private welfare 
groups in a rapidly changing world and 
endeavor to develop post- -war plans in 


this field. The theme: “Welfare Looks 


_at a Wartime and Post-War World.” 





Hemisphere Battles , 

While virtually all the rest of the 
world exploits its manpower and re- 
sources in war, 14 republics of yy 
and South America are engaged in a 
gigantic campaign to raise the sae. of 
public health. The U. S. is takin part 
under the direction of the Health and 
Sanitation Division of the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
has 150 workers in the field, cooperat- 
ing with some 10,000 workers from 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Gautemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela. 

The program embraces control of 
malaria, typhus, yaws, plague, tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, Bartonellosis 
and gastro-irtestinal parasitosis. Com- 
menting on Uncle Sam’s aid in the huge 
undertaking, Brig. Gen. George C. Dun- 
ham, director of OCIA’s health and 
sanitation division, said: “In makin 
these services, skills and facilities ae 
able to our Latin-American neighbors, 
the division of health and sanitation is 
giv ing living reality to the widely quoted 
axiom of tropical medicine that the tri- 
pod upon which the economic condition 
of a country rests is Education, Public 


Health 


and Communications.” 


OPA has just granted a price increase 
on broom corn, which means that house- 
wives will pay at least 6c apiece more 
for brooms next year. 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble te 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


NATURE’S PERFECT POINTERS IN 
POULTRY KEEPING 


Little magic principles that make poultry profits eo 
easy. New, practical, guaranteed ... 25c coin post- 


aid. Also 

ATURE’S SYSTEM TO A PERFECT GARDEN 
Sprays, commercial fertilizers not only harm con- 
sumers, due to its use, as well as the sprayed fruit, 
but means Man’s failure to understand Nature's per- 
fect system of Soil Culture. Guaranteed. 25c coin, 
postpaid 

SCIENCE FOR FERFECT LIFE INSTITUTE 

273-B Windsor Street, Hartieré 5, Conn. 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble 
when you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? 
Don’t be annoyed and embarrassed by 
such handicaps. FASTEETH, an alka- 
line (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly 
set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey 
pasty taste or feeling. et FASTE SETH 
today at any drug store. 
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Irving M. Ives 


After five years 
of seeking labor 
peace, the New 
York State Joint 
Legislative Com- 
mittee on Indus- 


trial and Labor 
Conditions, under 
the chairmanship 
of Irving M. Ives, 
decided that in addition to laws the 
public needed instruction. The result 
is a 314-page book, copyrighted in the 
name of the People of the State of New 
York (the State’s first), entitled: The 
American Story of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. 

This unique book, designed for use 
in public schools, and generously illus- 
trated with pictures, graphs and charts, 
tells the economic history of the United 
States from the farming era of 1790 
straight through to the highly indus- 
trialized Nation of today. And it gives 
such a fair account of labor-capital re- 
lations — unionism, strikes, collective 
bargaining, blacklists, picketing, lock- 
outs, yellow-dog contracts and labor 
racketeering—that only extreme rightists 
or leftists could criticize. It is a fascin- 
ating story. 

The Ives committee has done much 
to keep the peace between labor and 
industry in New York, and their Amer- 
ican Story is an effort to further that 
work through education. Industrial re- 
lations, it is asserted, bear on the gen- 
eral welfare and become a matter of 
public concern. The facts are given im- 
partially so that the people may help in 
changing conflict to cooperation. 

Chairman Ives, now Majority Leader 
of the State Assembly represents a dis- 
trict of hilly Central New York farming 
country and lives in the country town 
of Norwich. During his long public 
career he has preached cooperation and 
understanding between labor and in- 
dustry, and free enterprise under a 
helpful Government attitude. The 
American Story eloquently preaches 
the same. 


C. K. Ogden 


A new thing in the world is a short 
form of the old Englsih language, de- 
signed for use all over the world. It is 
called “Basic English,” and it is claimed 
that with the 850 words that compose 
it any thought can be expressed. Two 
weeks are given as the minimum time 
for a foreigner to learn this newest at- 
tempt to furnish the world an inter- 
national language 





Wide-World 





“Basic English” is really not new, but 
little was heard of it until Prime Min- 
ister Churchill indorsed it on the oc- 
casion of receiving an honorary degree 
from Harvard. He called it “an aid to 
the. building up of our new structure 
for preserving peace.” 

This language of few words was de- 
signed 20 years ago by C. K. Ogden, 
an English professor at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and has been shaped, polished 
and practiced by a group of linguists 
since. It was propagated for a num- 
ber of years in China and India, where 
it naturally competed with “pidgin Eng- 
lish.” 

The words selected to compose “Ba- 
sic,” as its advocates call it, consist of 
600 nouns, 150 adjectives, and a group 
of 100 verbs, prepositions, adverbs, con- 
junctions and pronouns called “oper- 
ation words” The 400 nouns are di- 
vided into two kinds: General—bite, 
error, kiss, sign, way; and Picturable— 
ant, circle, nose, star, wheel, etc. There 
are only 18 verbs—do, have, say, see, 
send, be, take, seem, put, make, let, 
keep, go, give, get, come, and the auxil- 
iaries, may and will. 

To illustrate the use of “Basic” here 
is a sentence of Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s Harvard speech: “Let us thank God 
for the spiritual rewards of heart and 
mind which He has given for all forms 
of valiant and faithful service.” And 
here is the same in “Basic”: “Let us go 
down on our knees to God for the re- 
wards of heart and mind which he has 
given for all forms of good work done 
without fear or thought of self.” 


James W. Fulbright 


There are two 
old and hoary tra- 
ditions in Congress. 
One is that a new 
member must be 
seen and not 
heard; the other, 
that matters affect- 
ing foreign rela- 

Int’. tions are an exclu- 
sive province of the Senate. Both these 
traditions were shattered at one blow 
by a young and daring 38-year-old 
first-termer from Arkansas, James Wil- 
liam Fulbright 

It was revolutionary, but Represen- 
tative Fulbright, who is both a scholar 
and a practical man, saw that not only 
the Administration and the Senate but 
the House and the whole Nation were 
interested in preserving the peace after 
it is won, while our Allies were even 
more anxious for a sign of our inten- 
tions. . So, while the older and more 
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conservative Representatives stood 0» 
protocol, Mr. Fulbright proposed t! 
the House ell the world that it favor 
post-war cooperation — “internation 
machinery with power adequate to 
tablish and maintain a just and lasti 
peace... and the participation of t! 
United States therein.” 

The carefully worded resolution : 
so phrased as to assure our Allies t! 
we were willing to work with th 
after the war (not run out on them 
we did following the last war), and 
the same time to commit us to a: 
thing very definite. It won a trium- 
phant House indorsement, 360 to - 
and jolted the Senate into action. 





Mr. Fulbright is a Rhodes scho! 
with degrees from Oxford Univers 
was formerly special attorney in | ’, 


Department of Justice, and is now P: 
dent of the University of Arkan 
He first atracted notice in Cong) 
by crossing swords with Clare 
Arturo Toscanini ' 
— a A “concord of I 
ee : sweet sounds’ 
would hardly 
considered a weap- J 
on of war, but Ar- V 
turo Toscan 
whose name 
ures among the top 
orchestra cond 
Int’. tors of all time, ! 

been firing the world’s greatest music 
totalitarianism since Mussolini marc! 
on Rome in 1922 

Toscanini, well known here as a con- 
ductor for the Metropolitan Opera and 
of the N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra 
is the son of one of Garibaldi’s Thou 
sand, and has been devoted to demo- 
cratic ideals all his life. He refused per- 
sistently to conduct “Giovinezza,” t! h 
Fascist hymn, and remained adamant 
to Mussolini's pleas, promises and 
threats. At Milan, he selected musi h, 
that expressed democratic aspiratio: f, 
conducted “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
with fervor and even some of the sti! 
ring marches of Sousa. 

When Hitler took over in Germa 
Toscanini quit the Wagner festival 
Bayreuth and moved to the Salzburg 
festival in Austria. When Austria w2 
taken over he™set up a rival festival i) 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Toscannini’s great moment ca! 
when Italy surrendered and came 0 
to the Allies. Prepared in advance, | f 
hurried to his New York studio and c [- 
ducted for the radio what he calle’ 
“Victory, Act I,” which contained t! \ 
V-theme from Beethoven’s Fifth Sv: 
phony, the overture to “William Tel! 
“Garibaldi’s Hymn” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

“Victory, Act IT,” and “Victory, Ac' 
III” will be ready, he announced, when 
the Nazis and ies fall, 
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The Marietta, Ga., Rotary Club pub- 
lishes a weekly newspaper called Rota- 
light. The followi ing appeared in a re- 
sent issue: 

QUICK WORK IN THREE ACTS 

1. Australia—MacArthur appeals for 
reinforcements. 

2. Quebec—Roosevelt and Churchill 

romise reinforcements. 

3. Eleanor arrives in Ausralia. 


“That,” obliged the zoo attendant, 
“is a penguin. 

“Huh!” snorted a pompous individual. 
“That’s not my idea of a penguin.” 

The attendant was all humility. “I’m 
sorry, sir, but it is probably the best 
the good Lord could do.” 


“Was your father a bootblack, too?” 
the gentleman asked the young boot- 
black. 

“No sir. My father is a farmer.” 

“Well, well—I see your father be- 
lieves in that old saw about making hay 
while the son shines.” 


“Dad, I think that as soon as I finish 
college I shall follow my literary bent 
and write for money.” 

“Humph! Well, you ought to be suc- 
cessful at it. That’s all you've done 
since you've been at school.” 


“Bobby, where are those tarts your 
mother put in this jar last night?” 

“I guess, gran,’ they must have 
ished into the empty heir.” 


van- 


When Johnny’s mother asked him if 
one of his new friends was an only child, 
he looked wise and triumpant. 

“He’s got just one sister, Johnny re- 
plied, “He tried to tell me he had two 
half sisters, but I guess I know enough 
fractions for that. 








He’s just not the kind of 
a@ guy you can call ‘Joe.’ 





All I know is the man who sold him 
to me said he was a bird dog! 
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The second day drew to its close | 


with the twelfth juryman still uncon- 
vinced. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the court off- 
cer, entering quietly, “shall I order 
twelve dinners, as usual?” 

“Make it,” said the foreman, 
dinners and a bale of hay.” 


“eleven 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
was presiding at a public dinner. At 
the conclusion of the repast came the 
inevitable speechmaking.. A dignified 
and impressive gentleman, but withal 
a terrible bore, arose at the invitation 
of the chairman and proceeded to de- 
liver an exceedingly dull and inter- 
minably long dissertation on everything 
in general and nothing in particular. 

The audience became impatient and 
inattentive. A hum of conversation 
began, which grew louder and louder. 
Governor Pinchot felt it his duty to rap 
for order. As he hit the table with his 
gavel, the handle snapped and the 
heavy hardwood head of the instru- 
ment flew through the air and landed 
with a resounding whack squarely on 
the high, bald forehead of a gentleman 
seated a few feet away. The guest, al- 
ready slightly groggy, slumped in his 
chair. 

A horified silence followed, but the 
speaker, blissfully unaware of the mis- 
hap, droned on. 

The injured gentleman revived 
slightly, lifted his eyes wearily, and 
murmured, “Hit me again; I can still 
hear him.”—The Wall Street Journal. 


“See here, waiter—there’s an insect 
on this plate!” 

“Well, well. So it is. Wonder if it 
could be one of them vitamin bees 
we read so much about.”—Let’s Live. 
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You. CAN MAKE 
MORE MONEY from POULTRY 


Whether you keep 10 birds or 
ten hundred Poultry properly 
managed will make you a good 
living for life Learn latest 
ecientific up-to-date methods of a nationally famous 

ultry authority. Cut losses, avoid mistakes, get 
iggest profits. Our Home Study course endorsed by 
thousands of graduates, successful poultrymen, lead- 
ing colleges. This catalog free to all who want to 
make poultry pay—describes courses, methods, service, 
Write for it today to The President 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE 
Dept. 40-1, Adams Center, N. Y. 


HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping. dog and boating 
stories and pictures, invalu- 
able information about guns, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to fish 
and hunt — countless ideas 
that will add more fun te 
your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coils 
and we will send you Hunt 
ing & Fishing for 6 months 


HUNTING & FISHING 


229 ZINE, 229 Sportsman’ . Bidg., , Boston, Mass. 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
Up to $100 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 86, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
2108 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
has a new accident policy for men and womes 
of ages 65 to 8&5. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $100@ 
month for disability, new surgical benefits, 
up to $100 for hospital care and other bene- 


fits that so many older people have wanted& 
And the cost is only 1 cent a day—83.65 
a year! 
Postal pays claims promptly; more than 
one-quarter million people have bought 


Postal policies. This special policy for older 
people is proving especially attractive. Ne 
medical examinations—no agents will calk 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write us 
your name, address and age—the name, ad- 
dress and relationship of your beneficiary— 
and we will send a policy for 10 days’ FREE 
INSPECTION. No obligation. Write today. 


"73{]) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades if 
performs miracles! ‘‘ Not , 
necessary to change blades, 
writes one user. Another says, 
*Have used 1 biadeover 730 times.’ RAZOROLA 
really sharpens blades because it strona on leath 
er. Gives keen, smooth shaving ed, No guess 
work. Blade held at correct angie > andl a 
b essure FT pee rag -Jpet turncrank tos —- 
lade. gears. ell made pine, compact, « 
Weighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes idea) gift. 


SEND NO MONEY! I plus few conta bee poctase. Ue 


RAZOROLL for A days an 
smooth, velvet shaves you ge SS VER. Ys 
= oe. Hurry—order tay. 


RAZOROLL COMPANY 
Sesth GEeagen Gagaes, EG StS. Dept. 3510, Chicago, ince 


PICTURE @ 
RING $4. 


Onyx-like P Pictare = 
ae Ag so ee 


etri © ring size. w 45 ~~~ nly $1.00 plus post 
? ie misracnas. =. Photo returned with ring. 
i - back nd ae, Sod ring size now. 


OOKS FOUND FREE/ 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 


We we guste lowest market zm. Be ad charge for r lqcating 
Hard-to-Find Books. ‘OLD 
ed POST-FREE. P 
HT BOOK ia 


SEARCHLIG 
22 East 17th 8t., New York City 
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Wages and salaries for the first seven 
months of 1943 were 31 per cent higher 
than those earned in the same period 
last year, the Department of Commerce 
reports. The $56,761,000,000 total was 
87 per cent above earnings for the same 
months of 1929. 


Public relations men from industries 
accused of manufacturing defective 
war material have “duped” a few news- 
papers and radio analysts into trying to 
whitewash the companies concerned, 
charges Senator Harry 5S. Truman, 
chairman of the Senate committee in- 
vestigating war production. . 


Promising that members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor would double 
or treble production in the coming year, 
President William Green pointed out at 
its sixty-third annual convention that 
80,000 American workers have been 
killed on the production line since Pearl 
Harbor, in comparison to 20,000 on the 
battlefield. 


Chief of Staff General George C. 
Marshall has taken the Italian decora- 
tions he received in World War I out 
of mothballs and started wearing them 
again. 


A survey of 137 war plants by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor revealed that old factories often 
have better ventilation, sanitary facil- 
ities, eating arrangements, and lighting 
than the new, modern buildings where 
expansion had occurred too rapidly. 


The fact that 12 out of our 16 air 
passenger carrier companies receive 
ony 19 per cent of the national air- 
travel business limits a field which 
should have no restrictions on its ex- 
pansion and job opportunities, declares 
C. Bedell Monro, president of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. : 


Railroad passenger fatalities in 1942 
was 0.169 per 100,000,000 parm 
miles, and only 0.101 for the first seven 
months of 1943. The average passen- 
ger could travel by rail constantly day 
and night, in safety for over a thousand 
years. 


Fishy, but true, is the story of the 
Alaskan black fish that often spends its 
winters frozen in solid ice. When sprin 
arrives and the ice thaws, the blackfish 
wiggles back to life and swims thither 
and yon to spend a hppy summer 
season. . 
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‘Teen age youths who are tall and 
thin suffer the highest rate of tooth 
decay of any group of persons in Amer- 
ica, Dr. Maury Massler reported to the 


American Dental Association. He dis- 
covered that 92 per cent of rampant 
caries, the most extreme form of tooth 
decay, occur while boys and girls were 
undergoing their most rapid spurt of 
growth, 12 to 18. 


Bees have come in for their special 
allotment of sugar by a new OPA ruling 
that allots them 15 pounds to the col- 


ony. 


County War Boards have been given 
the authority to control the distribution 
of small engines needed by farmers. 
The authority covers about 37,000 air 
and liquid cooled internal combustion 
engines of 20 horsepower or less, to be 
manufactured during the current pro- 
duction year. According to WFA offi- 
cials, the new procedure applies to re- 
placements of farm machinery, new en- 
gines to be installed and equipment 
purchased without engines. 


Treasurys goal for tne sale of war 
bonds during the last half of 1943 has 
been set at eighteen billion dollars, com- 
pared to the seven billion sold to indi- 
viduals during the first six months of 
this year. n 


Tomatoes Without Scil 


This is Charles T. Treichler, of Sanborn, N. Y., 
his 40 by 300-foot greenhouse where thi 
ear he grew, without soil, a $13,720 crop 


> # 


tomatoes on plants 10 feet high 


~ 
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The Greek merchant fleet is only . 
ghost of its former self after three yeai 
of war, says the: secretary of the Gree 
Maritime Union. The 500-ship fleet 


pre-war days now totals only 70 vess 


Going up and up is the producti: 
total of war planes. September outp 
just missed the 8,000 mark with ¢! 
Navy fighter planes reported almost : 
per cent above the August total. 


Merger of two of the largest religio 
denominations in this country was t 
porarily shelved when the house 
bishops of the Protestant Episco) 
Church deferred action on a propo 
for unity with the Presbyterian Chur: 


War needs for beeswax, such a 
the coating on shells, bullets and 
plane wings, neeessitate_ conservati 
of candles used in church services a 
a 50 per cent reduction in the use 
beeswax, a base for cold cream, by ' 
cosmetic trade. 


Horseplay and practical jokes cau 
more damage to the war effort than e 
emy sabotage, according to FBI Dir: 
tor J. Edgar Hoover. Actual sabotag 
has kept at a low rate, but thoug! 
less pranks throughout the count 
have resulted in fires, delays, loss of | 
bor and derailing of trains, constituti 
a serious obstacle to production. 


Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery 
the Maritime Commission, just return 
from a survey of British ship prod 
tion, warned shipbuilders in Brit 
that the United States has becom 
maritime nation and intends to stay 
although cooperation with them 
post-war shipping is desirable. 


A survey of U. S. soil resources 
veals that the national crop land 
can be increased by 25 per cent, 01 
million acres, when manpower 
equipment are released for land dev 
opment and conservation after the v 
ge drainage or irrigation and c: 
tain soil and moisture saving practi 
will be some of the measures taken 
obtain additional acreage for ‘crops. 


Titian beauty that has so long baffl 
scientists, who couldn’t discover tl 
secret of red hair, has been solve 
The University of Chicago investigators 
have found that the red pigment 
glowing red hair is iron compounded 
with other substances. The chemic:'! 
name of the material is “a complex 
phenolic iron compound.” 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
believes that local business should get 
the first post-war call to bid on the 


Government’s war plants. 
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Mathematics Puzzler— 


; 


Two boats leave a wharf at the same 


ime for the same point. It takes one 


boat 8 hours to reach it, and the other 
boat sails 4 times as fast going, and 8 
times as fast returning. When and 
where do they meet? 


Answer to last week's Puzzler: 


Find the cost, at 15 cents a square 
ot, of cementing the bottom and sides 
. cubical bin to hold 100 bushels of 


crain, allowing 8/10 of a bushel for 


h cubic foot. 

00 +8 125, the contents of the 

in cubic feet. *V 125 = 5 ft., length 

each edge. 5? = 25, number of 

ft. in area of each face. 25 sq. ft. 
125 sq. ft., required surface of 

bin; $.15 X 125 = $18.75. 


Fireside Fun— 


\ 


[his puzzle problem is not so easy of 

tion as it may seem at first sight. 
ike a coin, and place it at one of the 
nts in the diagram below; then push 


t across to the opposite point, and leave 
t there. Do this with a second coin, 


tarting on a vacant point, and con- 
e this process until every point is 
ered,as you place the eighth coin 


the last point. (Of course buttons - 


nything else which will serve as 
ters will do in place of coins.) 





Find the Proverb— 


cefhimnorstvy 
3222711265889 
} 4 ] > ee 6 ] 

3 ] a 2.3 
5 7 9 6 

} 


lue: The letters with 1l’s under 
1 are the first letters of words, those 
1 2’s under them are second letters 
ords, and soon. Thus the letter “t” 
pears four times in this proverb: once 
the eighth letter of a word, then as 

first letter of a word, again as the 
rd letter, and still again as the sixth. 
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WHIRED FONE 
oer MORAN LEWES 


INCREASE YOUR CHANCE FOR 


Success by Increasing 
Your Vocabulary 


IF YOUR VOCABULARY IS LIMITED, _joyable minutes with this book—and it 
your chances of success are limited. The does FOR you, and for your vocabulary, 


a > ing , " ae ‘ ; > ; 
greater your vocabulary the more likely the things you will read about in the two 
: dozen captions below. 

you are to succeed! 


What This Book Will Do For You 


The truth of this has been proved time 1 Slow you may talk and welte your way to greater 
and again, by experts who have given business success and social position. 


thousands of scientific tests comparing the BM, RA. F. BL Bee. 


vocabularies of successful executives with 3 Wit cetiinetee. letieens feete. chee 
run-of-the-mill employees. men and women, all have powerful vocabularies. 


T T , T 4 How increasing your vocabulary develops your 
N ere IN BOTH = ARMY a D mind and imagination; leads you to success. 
NAVY a man’s rating in his vocabulary The caiitetes taser i des Saw eee en 
quizzes overshadows any other single test or lose a friend or job. Exercises in choosing 


in deciding his advancement! eqeeen yous. 


- 


w 


6 How to add words to your vocabulary, while at 


Regardless of the field of endeavor in movies, listening to radio, reading newspaper or 
which you are engaged, the number of locking at signs. 
words vo w <¢ ‘g se c actly ic 7 How words can make you appear brilliant or ig- 

rd - u kne and can use correctly iS norant; and how to turn them into your slaves. 
the most important single measurement by ; ; 

} : } } 9 . " os | i] ; TI : 8 Why day by day your expanding vocabulary builds 
which others judge your ability. Theretore, self-confidence; increases your popularity. 
a better command of words will not only 9 Why neither age nor lack of education need 
help you get ahead faster, it will also give handicap you in gaining a mastery of words. 


you assurance; build your self-confidence; 10 Easy methods that, in 30 days, will give you more 


lend color to your personality; increase een ae Sa ee ee 
your popularity. 11 Learning scientific words in common usage which 
, y . , everyone should know how to pronounce correctly. 
HOW TO ACQUIRE A LARGER VO- 
* . Q i : “ inate lentated 12 How te find exactly the right words to express 
CABULARY—IN ONLY 15 MINUTES your innermost feelings and ideas. 
A DAY! 13 Hints on words ending in ‘‘ology’’; and how using 


them erroneously can be so embarrassing. 


However, the proof that you doubtless 1™ Seventeen other ways to define accurately the 
already realize the truth of these state- a es Oe 6S Ss Se 


is. indi 1} } } place speech. 
ments is indicated by the fact that you 15 wow to capture personalities in words, making 


have probably always wanted to increase them and yourself more interesting to others. 
your vocabulary. But, up to now, perhaps 16 Why adjectives add flavor to your language and 
you have never found a method which mow to use them more efectively. 

would actually make you eager to do it. 17 An easy way to remember words you learn, se 
mas : a ; : that the progress you make will never be lost 
That is why you will welcome this an- 


: 18 Why these Latin word-roots multiply your yvocab- 
nouncement of a wonderful new book, ulary so amazingly. 


“30 Days to a More Powerful Vocabulary,” 19 Ten fascinating quizzes which ‘‘nail down’’ your 
which really makes it exciting fun—a anse Wets’ seagrass, 


on @gttinn 04 , “ - none 20 You learn a group of vital words that describe 
fascinating game—to learn new words! cen Gnd peur penmeualite, 

If you will enjoy yourself with this 21 Ten words that define and describe the kinds of 
unique volume for just 15 minutes a day ae 3 ee eee ae 
and for just 30 days—you will (as proven 22 some interesting examples of how words are built 
by tests) add more new and useful words and how they “unfold”; how te use werds im- 


to your vocabulary than the average adul 
ed oe ons ‘ ~ t " age adult 23 Some simple classic ‘‘roots’’ which will quickly 
acquires In 40 years. and automatically increase your languae power. 


This book is divided into 30 delightful 24 A fascinating sketch showing how words change 
their meanings; how our language changes and 


chapters. Each day you spend 15 en- grows. 


EXAMINE IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs only a postage stamp to have this book delivered to you for FREE EXAMINATION. No money 
need be sent now. “30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCABULARY” will be sent to you with the under- 
standing that when it arrives, you deposit $2.00 plus a few cents postal charges with the postman. Then use 
it for five days, ard even in that short time, if you de NOT feel that this book offers you the most interesting 
way to increase your vocabulary you have ever seen or heard of—then simply return the book to us without 
the slightest obligation. Otherwise, it is yours to keep for only two dollars, plus the few cents postal charges, 

GET INTO this fascinating book without delay—and OUT of it you'll get the kind of mastery of words 
that will mean much to you all your life! Send $2.00 with your order and book will be sent postpaid. 
Same money back guarantee, of course. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N. E. WASHINGTON 18, D. C. 


———————————————————— 










Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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Incentive Plan 


Manufacturers and business men in general favor the 
incentive pay plan—simply more pay for doing more work. 
At a meeting . airplane manufacturers at Washington 
several spoke in favor of the plan, which some of fem 
had tried. One thought its gener ral adoption would mean a 
25 per cent meet in output. Another said that, while 
temporarily in force in his plant, it raised efficiency from 
70 to 130 se cent of normal. 


There are difficulties in the way but they are apparently 
not insuperable. Frequent changes in airplane designs 
hampered the practice in aircraft plants, but shipyards have 
found it decidedly helpful. Labor unions originally objected 
to it as a form of the “stretch-out” or piece work. Now they 
see in it a chance to get around the * ‘Little Steel” formula 
that limits higher pay. In principle incentive pay is fair, 
reasonable and democratic. Properly worked out the man 
who does the most gets paid the most, and if his labor 
cutput drops so does his pay. 

For one thing, it would tend to stop the practice of hiring 
more workers than are needed, and paying them to stand idle 
until they can be used. That practice, fostered by cost-plus 
contracts, was recently frowned upon by Bernard Baruch, 
who charged that it aggravates the manpower shortage 
problem. 

The country cannot encourage, or even condone, idleness 
now. If the incentive plan increases production, and rewards 
workers in proportion to their desert, it looks like the 
thing we need to pull us out of a situation far more critical 
than the average citizen realizes. 


o °° - 


You can’t keep a good man down. If he 
refuses to climb, he gets kicked upstairs. 


The Bad News 


There might be some excuse for breaking bad news 
gently, o1 - for holding it back for a while; but to color it 
up for home consumption is a questionable procedure, while 
to suppress it is certainly poor judgment. The American 
people can “take it.” They will react better from Truth 
than from Fiction. 


Two groups simultaneously protest that the OWI is 
sugar-coating the war news. The five Senators returning 
from their jaunt around the world to all the war fronts. 
declared that fighting men were often disgusted to hear 
rosy radio reports from America of fights still going on— 
and uncertain as to outcome. Not enough information, they 
felt, is given about the “seamy side.” 

At the same time the OWI Newspaper Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of a dozen newspaper editors and pub- 
lshers, charged that the American people “are not being 
adequately informed about the war.” They said they had 
got information from Prime Minister Churchill's speeches 
which correspondents had not been allowed to send. 

Suppressing or “doctoring” bad news produces an effect 
opposite to the one the OWI sought. If there is too much 
complacency among civilians at home, it is because they 
have not been kept properly informed. If war workers, 
pockets bulging with high wages, are disappointingly slow 


in buying war bonds, it is because they have not been m 
to realize how important it is. It is not due to lack 
patriotism, said the editors, but to the absence of { 
understanding. 


The people should get all the facts, even the ugly o1 


Qo i ° 


Some of the Allies are afraid that the 
Russians will stop at the German border. But- 
that’s not what the Germans are afraid of. 


Airplane Round-up 


Aviation enthusiasts of the General Billy Mitchell school 
have made many extravagant claims for the airplane's a 
in this war, but it looks as if all their boasts and promise 
might have undershot the mark. Probably not one of 
them would have ventured to claim that an airplane could 
take prisoners on the ground, (or in the air, for that matter) 
and deliver them at military posts. 

Yet that singular achievement has been performed, 
ported and officially recorded. It happened in Sicily. Two 
airmen, Lt. Paul E. Coughlin of Missouri and Radioman 
Richard Shafer of Oregon, flew to strafe an enemy post that 
was giving trouble: to advancing American forces. The 
plane did it so well that Italian soldiers soon appeared 
waving white flags. The flyers circled low, — _ 
the direction the meft should march, got thoes started, 
hurried them along by peppering the ground come 
slowest ones. 


“We rode herd on them,” said Lt. Coughlin. Thev 
gathered recruits, too, as they went along, and finally 
. saa 150 prisoners within the American positions 


& a ° 


There’s another thing men can’t understand 
about women—how can they come out in public 
wearing a brand new outfit and feel comfortable? 


Smilin’ Through 


Should our high officials keep solemn faces in these da‘ 
of life-and- death. struggle for the Nation? The ebiquitous 
cxmera frequently shows us our chiefs smiling frankly, eve! 
eughing out, and some folks have voiced the opinion t! 
su lev ity at such a time is unseemly. 


Of course it can be overdone. But a picture of the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister Churchill chuckling together is re- 
assuring, as is that slow smile with half-closed eyes of 
Premier Stalin. It is good for their health, and it bolsters 
our confidence. Neither Hitler or Mussolini could likely be 
found smiling these days. 


Back in the darkest days of the Civil War President 
Lincoln was depressed and_his expression registered t! 
deepest melancholy. But he bounced back by reading 
and relating jokes, and Jaughing. When criticized for it 
he replied that only by laughing occasionally could he stand 
the strain. Unrelaxed high tension is wearing and d 
structive. Scientists have found that laughter is good { 
our physical well-being—and morale. 
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A RESULT OF 
AMERICAN RESEARCH 
. 
A method of construction de- 
veloped by the John B. Pierce 
Foundation combined with 
new building materials 
developed and adapted by 
a The Celotex Corporation 
art 
ses 
ot 
uld 
ter) 
re- 
wo 
lan 
hat 
The 
. A CELOTEX CEMESTO HOUSE... 
out Own One Tomorrow with War Bonds Bought Today! 
en 
the UR BIG JOB now is to win the war. When that and costs, in houses that give you a choice of indi- 
job is finished, a great new day will dawn for _ vidual design. 
1eV every American citizen. Planes, trains, cars, radio 3 : peer 
, < = Your Cemesto House will have further individu- 
lly all are ready to give us post-war miracles . . . and so - 
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NOTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


bailo-Lilé offs Iaduciiy a Wan Cond ales plan What realy woekd- 


We call it the “Auto-Lite Citation Plan.”’ 
For when employees pledge to buy war 
bonds they receive an acknowledgment of 
good citizenship and loyalty to the Nation. 
This plan has been exceptionally produc- 
tive for two sound reasons: 

First. It shows every employee’ what 
weapons his investment buys for the boys 
on the battlefronts all over the World. 


Second. It gives our men and women the 
double satisfaction of knowing some of 
the money they earn at war work, helps 
deliver fighting equipment where it, too, 
can best serve our armed forces. 

You may find this plan fits your needs. 
Copies of these citations as we use them 
at Auto-Lite and full details of the plan's 
operation will be mailed upon request 





